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NAPOLEON TURNS LIBERAL 



II. — B 



CHAPTER XII 
NAPOLEON TURNS LIBERAL 

OTRONG in the feeling that his successful campaign in 
*^ Italy and the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France 
had given the Empire a permanent hold on the people. 
Napoleon embarked in the year i860 on the course of 
Liberalism that was to end in the Empire Liberal and in the 
ill-fated Ministry of Emile Ollivier. The powers of the 
representative bodies were extended, and the Press was 
given more freedom than it had hitherto enjoyed. 

It is curious to observe the manner in which the 
French people receive the late important changes in 
the constitution of the country and in the organi- 
zation and personnel of the Cabinet. These changes 
are certainly talked about as something beyond the 
comprehension and especially as beyond the pro- 
vince of the talkers. So accustomed are the people 
to a one-man power that they have forgotten that 
they can think for themselves, and thus they regard 
the doings of the Government as something irre- 
sponsible and totally independent of them. The 
people, especially the bourgeoisie, mix up in these 
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changes strange stories of Court intrigues, of 
Catholic influences, and of family exigencies. It is 
known that before making the changes the Em- 
peror conversed frequently with Prince Napoleon, 
Count de Morny, Count Walewski, and M. de 
Persigny, and these persons, no doubt, did exert 
some influence ; but in general the new measures 
are regarded as the act of the Emperor alone, modi- 
fied only in their details by those around him. 
The fact is, that with so many ambitious persons 
clamouring for appointments, advancements, or 
other favours, nothing but a single brain could 
ever arrive at any definite conclusion. 

The changes in the constitution are variously ap- 
preciated by the journals. Is it a representative or 
a parliamentary system that has been introduced ? 
This is the most important question. If it were 
a parliamentary system, the Ministers, when de- 
feated, would be compelled to resign ; and yet this 
is not contemplated by the new law. If it were 
a truly representative system, the Government 
would cease to exercise any influence in the election 
of deputies, and would give the Chambers the 
power of initiating bills and voting them without 
the opposition of Ministers on the floor of the 
House or elsewhere. 
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It is, then, neither a parliamentary nor a repre- 
sentative system, but a sort of half-way measure on 
the road toward complete liberty, toward what the 
Emperor has himself called the crowning of the edi- 
fice of liberty. Whether he will dare to complete 
the edifice and establish a parliamentary regime, 
with liberty of speech and liberty of the Press, is 
another question. The operation of the present 
half-way measures will furnish the indices for future 
decrees ; but it is tolerably certain that if he 
thought he could do it with safety, Louis Napoleon 
would gladly adopt the regime of the States with 
which he is most closely allied — England, Sardinia, 
and Belgium. 

A little later he writes : — 

Some interesting facts in regard to the late 
Liberal decrees of the Emperor are now coming 
out. It appears certain that, if we except, per- 
haps, M. Walewski, not one of the Ministers 
knew His Majesty's intentions, and when he an- 
nounced in a meeting of the Cabinet the details of 
the decree on the legislative bodies, they fell like 
a thunderbolt on the astonished Ministers. His 
Majesty is reported to have said that he had been 
long reflecting on the subject, and that he had 
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become firmly convinced that all Governments 
which did not give satisfaction to the just and 
legitimate aspirations of their people were destined 
to perish, and that, for his part, he was deter- 
mined not to wait even for the symptoms of such 
a danger. 

The declaration of His Majesty, it seems, was 
received by the Council with stupor, and provoked 
unanimous objections. It was objected that it was 
either too much or too little ; that the system he 
wished to inaugurate was neither the present regime 
nor a parliamentary one, and that a door should 
either be open or shut. " Very well," replied the 
Emperor, " it shall be opened." The Ministers 
developed at length other objections. The hy- 
pothesis was put forward that the Legislature, 
under the new order of things, might place itself 
in opposition to the policy of the Crown. " In 
that case," replied the Emperor, " I will dissolve 
the House and appeal to the country by a new 
election." " But what if the country should sustain 
the Chamber ? " " Then," replied the Emperor, 
" I will adopt the policy of the country." 

This is a rapid stride forward for the man of the 

Second of December and for revolutionary France ; 

but at an epoch when so many important events are 
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happening in Europe, and when the foreign rela- 
tions of the country require such delicacy of treat- 
ment, it is not a bad move in the Emperor to 
divide the responsibility with the country, and to 
place himself thus behind a barrier formed by the 
people themselves. 

One of the reforms was quickly put to the test, for in 
March, 1 86 1, the Chamber of Deputies exercised its newly- 
acquired right of voting an Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne. 

The dominant excitement of the moment here is 
the debate in the Chambers on the Address to the 
Throne. It would seem as if the ten years of hate 
to Louis Napoleon, the ten years of pent-up con- 
spiracies and curses, had found a sudden and violent 
escape. Like the opening of Pandora's box, no one 
suspected we were living over such a volcano of 
evils. All the improbable stories, all the prejudices, 
and all the hatred of legitimists, Orleanists, ultra- 
montanes, and republicans, which have accumulated 
since the coup d'itat of 1851, have been poured out 
in concentrated form. 

The lengthy and violent speech of M. Plichon, 
read in the Chamber of Deputies, is believed to 
have been written by M. Louis Veuillot, the late 
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clerical editor of the Univers, a paper suppressed for 
its violence, while another abusive speech, that of 
M. Kolb-Bernard, is attributed to the Count de 
Montalembert. Neither of these deputies is sup- 
posed to have been capable of the production he 
delivered, while both of them are known to be 
willing tools of the leaders of the Catholic party 
outside. These two gentlemen were followed on 
the same side by M. Keller, of Strasburg, a young 
man who displayed a power of oratory which took 
the House by surprise, and who attacked the 
Government with even more violence than his 
predecessors. 

He did not hesitate to declare that the Emperor 
was driven into the Italian campaign by fear of an 
assassin ; that in Italy he carried out the policy of 
Orsini, the policy of the guillotine ! He glorified 
the Pope and Austria to such an extent that such 
exclamations as these were heard : " Are we in a 
French Chamber or not ? " " He is inventing argu- 
ments for a future Austrian Parliament ! " The 
Ministers, Messrs. Billault and Baroche, who re- 
plied for the Government, triumphantly refuted the 
allegations of these members. 

Yesterday the debate was resumed on the Ad- 
dress by paragraphs, and the Republican members, 
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Messrs. Jules Favre, Emile Ollivier, Picard, 
Henon, and Darimon, having offered an amend- 
ment recommending liberty of the Press and 
freedom of the ballot-box, Messrs. Jules Favre 
and Emile Ollivier addressed the House. The 
speeches of these gentlemen, who are not only 
among the ablest lawyers and orators of Paris, but 
the leaders of the Republican party, were looked 
forward to with apprehension. A deputation of 
one hundred students from the Latin quarter 
came in a body and demanded admission to the 
Chamber, and were refused. The crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen who struggled for the limited 
number of seats reserved for the public was un- 
precedented. 

It was naturally supposed that if men, such as 
Messrs. Plichon, Keller, and Kolb-Bernard, who 
were elected as friends of the Government, attacked 
the Government with such little regard for truth or 
propriety, the Republicans, who were elected as 
enemies, might be expected to go still further. But 
how completely were the apprehensions of all 
parties dispelled ! Both these gentlemen made 
hard hits at the policy of the Government, but 
both of them were parliamentary and gentlemanly, 
and did not descend to the repetition of the stale 
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abuse of porter-house cliques and clerical tea- 
parties. The contrast was so great that the Govern- 
ment journals, while repudiating their propositions, 
admit that their matter and manner offered the 
most favourable contrast to the diatribes of the 
soi-disant friends of the Government in the Ultra- 
montane party. 

The Government will be enlightened and streng- 
thened by these discussions. They all know the 
volcano that was hidden beneath their feet ; the 
eruption has taken place, and parties may measure 
each other's width and depth. When they have 
talked off their pent-up rage, they will become 
wiser and more reasonable men, and the Emperor's 
task of governing will be less difficult. The con- 
spiracy of the clerical party thus falls powerless ; 
we think their game is about played out. 

This debate may be said to mark a great turning-point 
in the history of the Second Empire. Already the fateful 
year 1 870 is in sight. Not only was the party that was 
to form the provisional Government of the 4th of September 
already making its mark, but the essential cause of the 
Franco-German war was rapidly gaining prominence. A 
few months later Dr. Johnston writes : — 

The Emperor yesterday reviewed a body of 
twelve or fifteen thousand men belonging to the 
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garrison of Paris, and people at once jumped to 
the conclusion that these men were undergoing an 
inspection prior to a departure for a seat of war, 
which was variously fixed at Ancona, Bologna, 
Rome, and the Rhine. French officers have strong 
faith in the war on the Rhine. When you talk 
of war with a French officer nowadays, he is sure 
to tell you that the next conflict will be on the 
Rhine. But he probably mistakes his hopes for 
the reality. 

The railway bridge across the Rhine, just 
finished, was inaugurated a few days ago by a sort 
of international banquet at Strasburg, which seems 
to have been international in name only. The 
Germans received the French officials on their side 
of the river with such coldness, there was such a 
complete absence of enthusiasm on the part of the 
Baden-Baden people, that the French took oiFence. 
To make matters worse, not only did the Grand 
Duke and most of his officials refuse to attend the 
celebration, but several toasts were given at the 
banquet, before some German, more forgiving than 
the rest, offered a toast to the Emperor Napoleon. 
And yet they were on French soil. The Moniteur 
seeks to excuse the matter by saying that it is not 
the habit to toast the Emperor first at a banquet in 
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honour of industry. But the truth of the whole 
matter is, that every German, from the bridge of 
Strasburg to that of Cologne, looks upon the Em- 
peror as his natural enemy, and hates him with the 
hate which fear engenders. Every German over 
that whole extent of frontier firmly believes that 
the present year will not pass without a struggle for 
that part of Germany which lies on the French 
side of the Rhine, and for a German to drink the 
health of the French Emperor over the completion 
of a bridge which may possibly serve for the pas- 
sage of a hostile army must be a bitter draught 
indeed. 

It was towards the close of 1 860 that Victor Emmanuel 
invaded the states of the Pope, his generals defeating the 
army of Papal volunteers that fought under the orders of 
the French general, Lamoriciere. The time had not yet 
come when the Paris Press could allude to such matters with 
all necessary freedom, and public opinion still had, as in the 
days of Beranger, to find an outlet in the more or less 
veiled allusions and innuendoes of songs. 

A song which hits off Lamoriciere is meeting 
with great success. It is entitled " Maurice et 
Jeannette, ou la Rupture Amoureuse." It is a love 
song, in which Jeannette is made to reproach her 
lover, Maurice, for certain infidelities in which she 
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had detected him the day before. The chorus runs 

thus : — 

Ah ! quel deboire amer ! 
Ton injustice 
Fait mon supplice ; 
J' te croyais 1' cceur plus fier, 
Qu'as-tu fait la, Maurice, (Bis.) 
Hier! 

I need hardly tell you that the word " Lamori- 
ciere " is reproduced exactly, in sound, in the last 
three words of the chorus, and is thus sung, to the 
great joy of all who hear it. The fact is, you who 
live in a country where there is no censorship over 
printed matter cannot appreciate the effect such an 
ingenious dodge of the law produces on the public 
of Paris. Whenever the hawkers appear in the 
street every window and door is immediately garn- 
ished with the smiling faces of men and women, 
and the song, whether well or badly sung, always 
excites an explosion of laughter when the singer 
comes to the words, "Qu'as-tu fait 1^, Maurice, 
hier.?" They sell, too, like hot cakes, at four 
sous apiece. Such has been the excitement about 
this apparendy insignificant Jeu d'esprit that the 
Catholic and Legitimist journals, supporters of 
the Pope and Lamorici^re, have made a com- 
bined attack on the Republican journal, the Steele, 
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as the author and instigator of it. A lively 
discussion has grown up on the subject, and this, 
you may well conceive, does not tend to diminish 
the reputation of the famous song and its jeu. de 
mot. 

To about this same period belongs the following 
episode : — 

The Moniteur publishes a lengthy and very 
curious account of the reception of the Siamese 
Ambassadors by the Emperor and Empress at the 
Palace of Fontainebleau on Thursday last. The 
Ambassadors, when they arrived at the entrance of 
the large hall in which the throne was placed, fell 
upon their knees and elbows, and in this ludicrous 
position approached their Majesties. The principal 
Ambassador, to make his locomotion still more 
painful, wore on his head an immense heavy three- 
cornered hat, and held between his two hands a 
filigree golden vase, in which was contained 
the letter of the King of Siam to the Emperor 
Napoleon. When the party had arrived in front of 
the throne in this prostrate condition, the first 
Ambassador read his speech, which was quite long, 
and which was translated to the Emperor by the 
interpreter, a missionary Catholic priest. The 
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Emperor replied in a few words, and then the Am- 
bassador commenced the most difficult and most 
ludicrous part of his performance — the climbing of 
the steps of the throne on his hands and knees, to 
present to the Emperor the golden vase, so that he 
might take from it the letter of the King of Siam. 
The Empress, during this gymnastic performance, 
was obliged to fill her mouth with her handkerchief 
in order to preserve the imperial dignity in pre- 
sence of the grave Orientals. The Emperor, to 
prevent a breach of decorum on his part, hurried 
to meet the climbing Ambassador half-way and to 
take from the vase the precious document. The 
Ambassador then backed on his elbows and knees to 
his place in front of the throne, when the Emperor 
and Empress descended, ordered the Siamese to 
rise (which they deemed a great condescension on 
the part of their Majesties), and entered into con- 
versation with them. The Empress approached the 
son of the principal Ambassador, a boy of twelve 
years, and kissed him, an act which pleased the 
party immensely, and drew from the delighted 
father the exclamation, " There, my son, you will 
be happy for the rest of your days ! " The Am- 
bassadors retired backward, and in the same posture 
in which they had entered. The Emperor was 
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dressed as a general of division ; the Empress had 
put on all her diamonds, so as to dazzle the 
Orientals, and it is said looked superb in her rich 
attire. The palace was decorated with unusual mag- 
nificence, and the whole Court was present dressed 
in the gaudiest trappings possible, so as to give 
grandeur to the ceremony. 

And now comes the time when American affairs begin to 
fill the correspondence ; but before coming to the Civil 
War itself, two detached incidents may as well be placed 
here. The first of these is merely a literary curiosity, and 
concerns Washington Irving. 

M. Jules Lecomte has just published in the 
Monde Illustri an autograph letter from the late 
Washington Irving, addressed to a literary gentle- 
man of this city, and which is inserted verbatim et 
literatim^ in order to show the kind of French 
written by the illustrious deceased. It is rather a 
curious specimen of French, and I here append it 
exactly as published in the French journal. I ought 
to add that it was written three years ago to a gen- 
tleman who had just published a French translation 
of Mr. Irving's works. The following is the letter : 

" En 6crivant comme cela sur mes ouvrages, vous 
avez 6t6 hien aimable, monsieur, mais bien plus 
vous I'avez kit surtout pour me I'envoyer. Si je 
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n'^tais pas a la campagne quand arriva le paquet 
postal, bien s6r vous receviez ma r6ponse plus 
prochaine. Tr^s-flatt6 je fus a vous lire, et tr^s- 
flattde doit aussi 6tre votre pays, car vous me 
paraissez un des vrais critiques qui y sont. Par 
malheur nous le voyons bien d'ici (et de loin 
comme il faut pour mieux voir ou bien juger des 
choses de la partie morale,) en France la critique 
n'est plus ! Apr^s dix ans retir6 dans ma retraite a 
Sunnyside, ou vous admettre me rendrait bien 
flatte et chaleureux, j'ai arrange mon affair pour lire 
tous les journaux de Londres et de Paris relatifs a 
la litterature dont le mouvement en essor fut si 
magnifique depuis 1818 jusqu'a 1838, dix (sic) ans 
de grande commotion par la po6sie et le theatre. 
C'^tait mon goAt de lire tout cela, et depuis 
plusieurs annees tristement. Peu d'oeuvres et sur- 
tout pas du tout de critique. On est trop passionnd, 
trop vindicatif, trop compromis par des coteries 
pour juger noblement et avec utility pour le public, 
bien occup6 pour tous ses int^rdts de I'argent, et 
inddcis pour savoir oil est le bien, oil est le mal 
dans la litterature. Anarchic dans cette litterature 
comme dans votre art ; plus d'dcole et pas de tradi- 
tion, monsieur, pardonnez-moi ! C'est cela qui 
m'a flatte dans votre critique, car c'est critique et pas 
louange aveugle, c'est-a-dire une chose de com- 
plaisance, sans priz pour un coeur eiev6 qui la lit en 
ne s'abusant pas sur le m6rite de ses ouvrages, et 
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qui doit terminer de plus le bien qu'on dit des 
parties louables, si on condamne franchement les 
parties reprochables. Pour cela, monsieur, je vous 
honore, et je suis bien flatt6 que vous m'avez sup- 
pos6 un homme k entendre la v6rit6. 

" Non, plus de critique dans votre journalisme, 
et rien que des passions hostiles ou des complai- 
sances coupables. On voit clairement que toujours 
le critique pense a I'auteur plus qu'il ne pense a 
I'oeuvre, et que soit le d^sir de le flatter, soit 
I'intention de le peiner, dirige sa plume avec louanges 
trop chaleureuses ou d^nigrement trop m6prisant. 
Nous sommes quelquefois bien surpris et indign6s 
des petites oeuvres que nous trouvons apr^s que, 
sur les ^loges des critiques, nous avons avec con- 
fiance voulu nous en r^galer ! Aussi bien souvent 
quelque chose de bon est maltraite, surtout dans les 
theatres, parce que la il y a beaucoup de passions et 
d'interets agit^s plus que pour la librairie. Je 
citerai par exemple combien j'ai trouve de scandale 
dans les excessifs et aveugles 61oges donn6s par 
( . . . ) au sujet de ( . . . , ) le meme critique qui, 
avant trois mois, avait si malicieusement et hostile- 
ment traite ( . . . , ) ce qui m'a indigne, ayant lu 
I'ouvrage, un bon ouvrage ! M. *** lui, trouve 
que tout est bien et bon, a la Pangloss, et ne croit 
rien digne d'etre par lui, serieusement discut6. 
L'autre, M. *** ne se plait qu'a abattre ce qu'il 
serait je crois impossible a lui d'^lever." 
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And here followed some criticisms upon French 
writers, which M. Lecomte thought too sharp and 
too personal to appear in print. 

The other incident, related under date January the 29th, 
1 86 1, will lead us directly to the great conflict that was for 
several years to engross the attention of all Americans. 

One sees and hears so much about America just 
now in the French journals and French society that 
but for the lamentable condition of things at home, 
one's national pride would receive a complete sur- 
feit. Unfortunately, there is a dark side to the 
picture — a side so dark as to turn one's pride into 
mortification. The principal instigation of all this 
talk about America is the speech of Father Lacor- 
daire at the French Academy and the reply of 
M. Guizot thereto. Besides this, the suit of Mr. 
Jerome Bonaparte, of Baltimore, against the estate 
of his father, the late Prince Jerome, and the con- 
stantly increasing bad news as to the disunion 
movement, have sufficed for the last few days to 
give America the principal place in the public 
attention. 

The reception of the distinguished Dominican 
monk as a member of the French Academy was 
an event well calculated to excite a lively interest in 
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all the upper classes of society of this brilliant 
capital. It was the first time that a monk had ever 
been elected to that body, and it was a strange sight 
to see the tribune of that hall, sacred to literature 
and science, occupied by a man clothed in a white 
woollen frock, with sandals on his feet, the top of 
his head shaven, and a rope at his girdle, in token 
of his mission to humanity. It was still more 
curious to see this man thus clothed in the simple 
habiliments of a monk of St. Dominic, and in pre- 
sence of a learned assembly composed mostly of the 
61ite of the Legitimist party, stand up and boldly 
eulogise the democracy and the institutions of 
America to the derogation of the democracy and 
the institutions of France and of Europe. It was 
a rare sight to see a man so thoroughly imbued 
with the worship of the Catholic religion defend, 
before the world, institutions, and a liberty and an 
equality which, even he admitted, could only have 
grown out of a profound respect for the gospel and 
for that religious liberty which the Puritans carried 
with them to America. In its whole length and 
breadth the speech of the famous Dominican 
preacher went to prove that the institutions, the 
love of religious and political liberty, which consti- 
tute the Americans so great a people and such an 
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astonishment to the world, are the result of Pro- 
testantism, or, in his own language — for he did not 
pronounce the word — the result of that innate 
religion, that religion of the heart, to which Euro- 
pean democracy is a stranger, and which it does not 
comprehend. 

But how ill-timed was the eulogy of Father 
Lacordaire on the greatness of the American Re- 
public at this moment. When the imperialists, 
who have attacked him most furiously, exhausted 
all other criticisms and desired to finish with a 
crushing argument, they have had but to point to 
the Republic falling into ruins, to the boasted 
fabric which to-day looks very like a failure. The 
very morning of the day on which Father Lacor- 
daire delivered the eulogy on de Tocqueville and 
America all the journals had published a despatch 
announcing that Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida 
had withdrawn from the Union, that Virginia had 
called a Convention for the same purpose, that the 
Government of Washington was vacillating and 
powerless, and that the Union was crumbling 
rapidly into ruins. With this intelligence fresh 
in the memory, the brilliant words pronounced 
under the dome of the Institute sounded like 
a mockery and a delusion. They struck upon the 
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ear like an echo from the tomb, and were more 
the obituary of the falling Republic than of the 
deceased Academician. The few friends of America 
present in that hall were struck dumb with the 
contrast between the glowing eulogy of the speaker 
and the burning, mortifying reality. To see one's 
patriotism held up as the model for the world's 
admiration and example, and to know that that 
patriotism is only strong enough for days of pros- 
perity, is a sort of passive torture I would not 
again voluntarily undergo. To make matters worse, 
the few feeble defenders of the Republic that are 
still found among the Paris journalists can find no 
better apology than that the Reverend Father's 
eulogy was written months ago, and before the 
secession movement commenced. 

On account of the widespread reputation of 
Father Lacordaire as an orator, the singularity of 
his social position, and the curiosity which always 
exists to see and hear M. Guizot, the ceremony of 
introduction of the new member was quite an 
event. Seats within the restricted hall might have 
been sold for hundreds of francs, perhaps of dol- 
lars ; but the seats, four hundred in number, are 
given away by the members, and such is the rush 
for them that several Academicians received appli- 
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cations by the thousand. Duchesses even begged 
almost on their knees for seats of any kind, and 
when they could not get seats, stood in the queue 
at the door, hoping to crowd into the standing 
places. For hours before the doors were opened 
the place was besieged and the street encumbered 
with the curious. The Empress, Prince Napoleon, 
Princess Clotilde, and Princess Mathilde were pre- 
sent ; and the Bonapartists and Legitimists were 
singularly mixed up on the occasion. On leaving 
the Academy the Empress, who was present for the 
first time, is reported to have said, "Well, to-day 
I have lost a prejudice and an illusion ! " — a speech 
which involves an enigma all Paris is trying to 
solve, and which each one solves in his own man- 
ner. As an incident worthy of mention in this 
connection, M. Guizot, the Minister of Louis 
Philippe, conducted the Empress by the hand to 
the seat reserved for her at the Academy. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR 

' I ''HE history of the Civil War has often enough been 
•*■ written from the point of view of the actors. There 
is something novel, however, in tracing it as it developed 
before the eyes of a spectator in Europe — a spectator who 
was an American, an ardent Unionist, and well placed for 
obtaining the best information. The earliest impressions 
were far from cheerful, but from the outset Dr. Johnston, 
to a certain extent influenced by his judgment of European 
public opinion, unhesitatingly tooli up an Abolitionist posi- 
tion. Thus as early as December, i860, he writes : — 

We learn from St. Petersburg that the final act 
abolishing serfdom in the Russian Empire has been 
signed by the Emperor, and will be published on 
the 1st of January. Thus there remain but two 
civilised nations that still cling to slavery — the 
United States and Turkey. What company to be 
found in on the great question of human liberty ! 

Three weeks later he writes : — 

An irregular telegraphic despatch was published 
here three days ago announcing that Louisiana had 
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seceded from the Union. And what do you sup- 
pose was the effect of this improbable political 
canard? There was a sort of secret satisfaction 
that in the general crash perhaps France would 
regain her ascendancy over her former colony. 
France and England are tired of being dependent 
on a foreign country for their supply of cotton, and 
any event which gives ever so feeble a perspective 
of placing the control of the market in their hands 
secures at once all their attention and awakens all 
their ambition. A dissolution of the Union de- 
stroys at one blow the Monroe doctrine and reopens 
the American continent to the ambitions of the 
powerful nations of Western Europe. 

But between the views of politicians and those of the 
people there was a difference. 

The universal sentiment of the people is one of 
abhorrence for the system of involuntary servitude 
as it exists to-day in America. If the question were 
put to vote to-morrow in France whether in case 
slavery could be abolished the national treasury 
should pay an indemnity to the cotton factories of 
Rouen till the supply could be again obtained upon 
a free labour basis or from some other source, seven 
and a half of the eight millions of voters in the 
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Empire would vote in the affirmative. The feeling 
is indeed deep and thorough on the subject. All 
the journals in their comments on the President's 
Message and on the disunion movement take strong 
ground, not against secession, but against slavery. 
For them, slavery in the great and free and en- 
lightened American Republic is such a monstrosity 
as to be beyond their power of comprehension. 
They admit the question of constitutional right, 
but not that of duty and humanity. When even 
Russia abolishes slavery it is not understood why 
the great model Republic should prefer annihilation 
to such a contingency. 

If the whole American people could look at their 
present position from a foreign point of view, and 
shut their eyes to the local and provincial aspects of 
the great question which now agitates them so 
deeply, how quickly would they all gather round 
the flag that floats over the capitol of the nation ! 
If they could only be brought to reflect for a 
moment that there are other people in the world 
than themselves, if they could look abroad to the 
difiiculties of other disunited people in the work of 
reunion or reconstruction, if they would look for 
a moment at the tyranny and degradation that 
await all divided nations, they would turn back with 
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alarm from their present course. Let them look 
at the strength of united France, Russia, and 
England, and the weakness of disunited Germany 
and Italy. 

These nations view with utter astonishment what 
the Americans are now doing. With their expe- 
rience of revolution and dissevered nationalities, 
they do not understand how a people so prosperous 
and happy can so blindly run into what they deem 
to be absolute destruction. It is a pity indeed that 
the comments which are made on the secession 
movement cannot reach the ears of those they most 
concern. They would draw from them items of ex- 
perience which would certainly turn their ideas into 
another channel. 

All through the great crisis on which the American 
Union was now entering, all through the vicissitudes of 
good and evil fortune, all through the conflicting political 
currents of the period, it appears pretty clear that Napoleon 
retained at heart a not unfriendly disposition towards the 
North and a wholesome respect for its power. He was 
more than once the restraining force that held back his 
Ministers from a too active sympathy for the South. 

By the middle of March the text of President Lincoln's 
inaugural address reached Paris. 

The Emperor approves the Address of Mr. 
Lincoln in every part. Mr. Faulkner, the Ameri- 
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can Minister, with Mrs. Faulkner and Miss Lizzy 
Faulkner, dined with their Majesties a few days ago 
at the Tuileries, and the American crisis naturally 
came up for discussion. It was indeed discussed at 
great length. The Emperor thought that the In- 
augural ought to satisfy all who were disposed to be 
satisfied ; it was firm in the right place, and showed 
conciliation in the right place. The Empress con- 
curred in this appreciation ; she had been studying 
it diligently, and was able to discuss all its principal 
points. She thought it just the thing for the 
occasion, and she, too, had her compromise, based 
upon the sentiments of the Inaugural. She would 
make this State do this and that other State do 
that ; she would send out proclamations (Spanish 
pronunciamentos, probably), and she would get ready 
her army in case the proclamations did not have the 
desired effect. In truth. Her Majesty's plan was a 
most charming mosaic of impossibilities. But no 
matter, the Empress Eugenie must be counted as 
a recruit to the army of Union-savers. Even the 
little Prince had his say ; but it was limited to a 
desire to know what the party were talking about, 
and whether Mr. Lincoln was a great emperor. 

From the first moment the Government of the seceded 
States turned its attention to securing the recognition and 
even assistance of France and England. 
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The first of the agents of the Southern Con- 
federacy, Mr. T. Butler King, arrived in Paris 
a week ago (March 28th, 1861), and is stopping at 
the Hotel du Louvre. I have not heard whether 
this gentleman has made any progress thus far 
toward accomplishing the object of his journey, 
but I think I may say in all security that he will 
return home as treatyless as he left. 

For the last two or three years Brussels appears 
to have become the rendezvous and the head- 
quarters of the Southern Secessionists and direct 
traders. No sooner had Mr. T. Butler King rested 
himself a little in Paris, than he hurried off to 
Brussels (with a passport from the American Lega- 
tion) to confer with the American Minister there 
and the Belgian Government on the favourite 
Southern hobby of direct trade. 

Mr. King, since his return to Paris, has been in 
communication with the French Government, but, 
I understand, only on the subject of commercial 
relations with the new Confederacy. The question 
of recognition is reserved for the arrival of the 
Southern Commissioners. 

Late in April came the news of the fighting in Charles- 
ton harbour. The impression produced in France was 
curious, and is, perhaps, worth recalling. 
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For four days the European public have had 
before them the two columns of extraordinary 
despatches which the Charleston people sent north 
during the bombardment and fall of Fort Sumter ; 
and these despatches being the only history of that 
event that we have received or can receive before 
the arrival of another steamer, you may judge 
of the singular effect they produced here. A dozen 
^glowing despatches, each terminating, " It is im- 
possible to describe the grandeur of the scene ! " or, 
" For fifty miles around the scene is one of inde- 
scribable grandeur ! " with high-wrought pictures of 
crumbling fortifications, exploding magazines, burn- 
ing houses, heavens obscured with the smoke of 
bursting shells, etc., was enough to prepare the 
mind for the ultimate bill of mortality known to 
military annals. But "we are assured by Mr. 
Miles, who has just returned from the captured 
fort," that not a life has been lost on either side ! 
The European reader wipes his glasses and looks 
again at the paper with amazement to assure him- 
self that he is not mistaken ; but the assertion is 
repeated over and over again, and he very naturally 
exclaims, " Those wonderful Yankees ! they have 
invented a way of taking forts without hurting 
anybody." 
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The fall of Sebastopol was announced in three 
lines, without one word on the grandeur of the 
scene, much less on the extent of country over 
which the scene was grand. The battle of Solferino 
was announced in six lines and without one word of 
fanfaronade, and yet fifty thousand men " bit the 
dust" in the short space of sixteen hours. And 
while this great massacre was going on, instead of 
" windows, housetops, and church-steeples crowded 
with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen watching the 
scene through their glasses with deep emotion," the 
farmers were quietly cultivating their fields within 
hearing of the musketry, and the housewife went 
on with her daily occupations as if the artificial 
earthquake on the neighbouring farms were a thing 
of everyday occurrence. 

To a European, then, who knew nothing of the 
animus of the fight, who knew nothing of the diplo- 
macy which lay hid behind this apparent fury of 
arms, the two columns of telegraphic bombast must 
have appeared to the last degree ridiculous. In 
London a phrase was invented, on Friday, on 
'Change, for this event, which has had great success 
also at Paris. It was called a very civil "war. 

All the conditions that marked the beginning of the 
conflict, and the evidently complete unpreparedness of 
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the North, were strong incentives to the ambitious statesmen 
of Europe to attempt to derive profit from the apparently 
inevitable disruption. 

The deplorable condition of affairs in the United 
States is giving birth in the minds of European 
Governments to all sorts of dreams of conquest on 
the Western Continent. The Monroe doctrine is 
hereafter to be a dead letter. In the European 
view of the question self-government has proved 
itself a failure. The Government of Washington 
has shown itself so powerless, so near to no govern- 
ment at all, that any fifth-rate European Power 
would now treat its menaces with scorn. The 
boasted cohesion of republican institutions is re- 
duced to the inglorious cohesion of public plunder. 
The great and immortal Constitution which was to 
be a model and a beacon-light for the political re- 
generation of the world turns out to be a sham, as 
flimsy and as fragile as tissue-paper. The solemn 
discussions of past times on strict construction are 
converted by the facts of to-day into a farce so 
stupendous that we may well rejoice that the 
greatest of the strict-constructionists is in his 
tomb. 

The cause of strong government has made an 
advance of a hundred years. It is published here, 
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from day to day, that the Government at Washing- 
ton has neither an army nor a navy — that there is 
not force enough in the twenty-seven loyal States 
to put down a rebellion in seven disloyal ones, 
saddled, in the bargain, with the institution of 
human slavery — that the public men of the country 
are entirely devoted to the scramble after office, 
allowing public and political morality to look after 
themselves. What is worse, these evidences of a 
want of public and political morality follow after 
the eulogy of Father Lacordaire, and after our own 
continual boast that, being the most Christian, or 
at least the loudest-praying people in the world, we 
alone are capable of attaining that highest per- 
fection of political integrity — the power to live 
peaceably, and to prosper under a weak form of 
government. The shameless robbery of the public 
treasury, the scramble for office, the collusion with 
treason in high places, and the treason itself, the 
manner in which public men neglect the army and 
navy of the country in the race for personal ad- 
vancement, the little care given to the foreign 
relations of the Government — all these constitute a 
budget which give foreign nations but a low opinion 
of habits and institutions until now so highly 
vaunted. 
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Lincoln, however, was now in office, fortunately for his 
country. One of his first steps was to send abroad as 
diplomatic representatives a small group of tried and able 
Unionists. On their arrival in Europe they found an un- 
expectedly threatening situation, and held an important 
conference at Paris to discuss it. 

Since the arrival of the new Ministers of the 
United States to the European Courts — Messrs. 
Dayton, Marsh, Burlingame, Sanford, and Pike — 
— several meetings have taken place at Mr. San- 
ford's rooms in this city for an interchange of 
opinions, to which have been invited Colonel 
Fremont, Mr. Cobden, and M. Michel-Chevalier. 
I was also favoured with an invitation to these 
meetings, and am thus enabled to give you certain 
general conclusions which will, no doubt, prove in- 
teresting at the present moment. 

In the first place, it appears beyond the semblance 
of a doubt that the Government of England is 
rejoiced at the threatened dismemberment of the 
American Union, and that it is and will remain 
a sworn enemy at heart of the United States. This 
feeling is not confined to the Government and the 
aristocracy; even the business community are will- 
ing to submit to the losses that will ensue, in order 
to see their powerful and not always polite rival 
across the water humiliated and weakened. 
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Not long ago I heard one of the ten leading 
statesmen of England use the following decided 
language to a group of American gentlemen : 
" Gentlemen," he said, " you must not build any 
hopes on the good will or the aid of our Govern- 
ment. The Government and the aristocracy of 
England, while maintaining the strictest official 
neutrality, ask no better than to see you tearing 
each other to pieces. But if you will take the 
struggle from the ground of a mere duel between 
the North and the South, and elevate it to the 
dignity of a struggle for the abolition of slavery, 
then you will force the governing classes of Eng- 
land, if from no more magnanimous motive than 
their own precedent in the emancipation of slavery, 
to take sides with you. But," he continued, "I 
think it wholly improbable that you can either sub- 
jugate the South or emancipate slavery — and even 
admitting such a hypothesis, it will cost too much 
blood and treasure for the object to be gained. 
The best thing you can do, in my opinion, is to let 
the South go, and trust to time and the gradual 
expansion of Northern ideas for a reintegration of 
the seceding States." 

Among the members of this Conference none was more 
active, more experienced, than Mr. Sanford, an old friend 
of Dr. Johnston, who defended him stoutly on all occasions. 
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Some of your Northern contemporaries affect 
to find a just subject of reproach in the fact that 
Mr. Sanford, the American Minister to Belgium, 
has an apartment at Paris, and spends a part 
of his time here. This only proves once more 
the proverbial ungratefulness of republics. One 
would suppose that the Northern journals could 
find enough vent for their hostile propensities 
in the traitors to the Union, without attacking 
their own friends and those who are doing most 
for them. 

The facts are these: Mr. Sanford, being the 
first of the foreign diplomatic agents to leave for 
Europe, was charged by the Government with a 
secret mission, which, it may be mentioned in 
passing, is no new thing in the history of 
diplomacy. He was charged with a supervision 
over the Legation at Paris during the interval that 
was supposed would intervene between the recall 
of Mr. Faulkner and the arrival of Mr. Dayton. 
He was also authorised to sound the ground in 
London and Paris, and see what was the feeling 
towards the United States, for the Government at 
Washington wished to know where it stood in its 
foreign relations, and it did not know to what 
extent the Ministers of Mr. Buchanan had been 
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active in favour of the Union. Mr. Sanford 

learned, on arriving at Paris, that the Minister of 

the United States at Brussels, Mr. Fair, was not, in 

his official capacity at least, a Secessionist, and that 

the same was true of Mr. Faulkner, at Paris ; but 

he found, in hunting up his old acquaintances of 

the diplomatic corps, and in private circles, a most 

deplorable ignorance as to the real nature of the 

issue in the United States, and as to the probable 

results of the struggle. Finding, therefore, that 

there was no special need for his services at 

Brussels (which, however, is only eight hours by 

rail from Paris), he took a suite of rooms at Paris 

for two months, and while awaiting the retirement 

of Mr. Faulkner, set to work giving and seeking 

information in the interest of his Government. He 

convened at his rooms leading French and English 

journalists and statesmen, and he invited there to 

meet them his American friends, and such of his 

diplomatic colleagues as had arrived in Europe. A 

free interchange of opinions took place, and the 

result was most salutary, as the changed tone of 

certain leading journals and statesmen absolutely 

proves. Here, and from this point of view, I 

can see nothing in all this to condemn ; on the 

contrary, I believe that an invaluable service 
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has been rendered to the cause of the Union by 
Mr. Sanford. 

In addition to these political conferences, there were 
more public reunions of Northerners. 

For some time the question of holding a Union 
meeting in Paris had been discussed among 
Americans, but the police prohibition against all 
political assemblages seemed to most persons an 
insurmountable obstacle to such a project. How- 
ever, some one hit upon a dejeuner as a pretext, and 
so the grand political demonstration we have just 
had at the Hotel du Louvre was to all appearance 
but a breakfast — a short course of meats, a small 
showing of strawberries, and some very ordinary 
wine. To these were added flags, busts and flowers, 
and a profusion of personal decorations which 
showed that the Stars and Stripes were uppermost 
in the thoughts of the assembly. 

Nearly two hundred persons were present, about 
one-third of whom were ladies, and among these 
was Mrs. Winfield Scott. At the end of the break- 
fast, Mr. Cowdin, of New York, was nominated 
as chairman, with a list of vice-presidents, com- 
posed of well-known names at home. 

Mr. Tucker, resident at Paris, read the resolu- 
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tions, after which speeches were made by Mr. 
Dayton, Minister to France ; Mr. C. M. Clay, 
Minister to Russia ; Mr. Burlingame, Minister to 
Austria ; Col. John C. Fremont ; Mr. Halderman, 
Minister to Sweden ; Capt. Semmes, United States 
army, of Kentucky ; Rev. Dr. McCIintock, pastor 
of the American Chapel at Paris ; Rev. Mr. Lam- 
son, American Episcopal Church, Paris ; Rev. Mr. 
Thayer, of Boston ; Mr. Strong, of New York ; 
and Major A. A. Selover, of California. 

The speeches were eloquent, and called forth the 
loudest applause. Every allusion to the mainten- 
ance of the Union, to the President and his Cabinet, 
to General Scott, was received with the most 
boisterous expressions of satisfaction. 

In the summer of 1 86 1 Prince Jerome Napoleon paid a 
visit to the United States, and on his return to Paris re- 
ported the result of his observations to the Emperor. 

I had already been assured by many evidences 

of the warm sympathy of Prince Napoleon, but I 

was hardly authorised to expect that he would 

espouse the cause of the North with the enthusiasm 

he seems to have done. The Prince has returned to 

France fully convinced of the justice of the cause in 

•which the North is engaged, and of its power to make 
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that cause triumph, and these convictions he does not 
hesitate to proclaim everywhere. The influence of such 
an advocate is already visible in the tone of the 
Press, which in this case is but a reflex of the 
opinions of the principal persons around the 
throne. 

Jerome Bonaparte was not the only French prince who 
visited America that summer ; the Comte de Paris and the 
Due de Chartres soon followed him, and took service on 
General McClellan's staff. 

The French Press, so far as I have seen, has not 
indulged in any extended comment on the enlist- 
ment of the Orleans Princes in the American army. 
It is a question that requires delicate handling. 
There is reason to believe, hov^ever, that the 
Emperor is not displeased with the movement, 
for, although the enmity between the two families 
subsists, the young Princes are yet Frenchmen, the 
cause in which they are engaged is totally foreign 
to any dynastic question in France, and thus the 
pride of every Frenchman will be engaged in their 
good conduct and success. Whenever, during the 
Italian campaign of two years ago, the Duke de 
Chartres had occasion to come into contact with 
the officers of the French army,' the utmost cor- 

1 He was serving in the Sardinian army. 
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diality prevailed, and the young officer was always 
treated as became his social rank. Moreover, the 
chances of the Count de Paris coming to the throne 
of France appear so remote that everything like ill- 
will on the part of the Emperor, when the event 
is purely a foreign question, must be totally dis- 
armed. 

If it had been the Duke d'Aumale, instead of 
his eldest brother, who was going to America, the 
fun-loving people would have declared the Duke 
in search of that duel he failed to get out of 
Prince Napoleon some months ago. By the way, 
the history of this affair, as it is related by the 
best-informed people, has never been published, 
and may as well find a place here. 

When the Duke d'Aumale read the attack on 
the Bourbons contained in the Prince's famous 
speech in the Senate on the Papal question, he sent 
a friend to Paris to invite the Prince to meet him on 
the neutral soil of Belgium, in order that the point 
might be settled according to the time-honoured 
laws which obtain among gentlemen. The Prince, 
falling back on the maxim that large bodies move 
slowly, took time for reflection, and finally decided 
that where so important a life as his own was con- 
cerned, the gravest measures were justifiable. He 
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therefore demanded the meeting of a family council 
to decide what he should do ; but this was refused 
him, on the ground that the affair in question was 
purely private, and that the council could only act 
on matters concerning his political relations to the 
State. The Prince then took another day for re- 
flection, and finally went to the Emperor and asked 
his advice as to what he should do. The Emperor, 
who knows his cousin well, drily remarked that he 
did not see that he could do better than fight, 
whereupon the Prince, at the end of his wits, 
declared that he would not fight because the parties 
were not equal ; that although both were sons of 
kings, he was an heir to a throne, while the Duke 
d'Aumale was not ; that the Duke's death would 
only be a private loss, while his own would be 
a political one. And thus the affair ended, the 
Empress interfering so far as to declare that " if 
her son should ever be challenged by a man of his 
own rank, he should fight or she would disown 
him." 

But misfortunes never come singly. No sooner 
had the Prince dismissed from his mind the 
challenge of the Duke d'Aumale, than he found 
himself again facing an invitation to mortal com- 
bat — this time from a near relative, Prince Lucien 
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Murat, The reader may remember the contest 
between the imperial cousins for the office of 
Grand Master of the Masonic Order in France, 
but he will probably not know the whole story of 
this struggle, for it has not been, and will not be, 
published. That part of it which relates to the 
rupture between the two princes is thus told : 
When Prince Murat found he was going to lose 
the office he had so long held, and that his cousin 
would probably succeed him^ he expressed himself 
to his friends in rather strong language about 
Prince Napoleon — and this language coming to the 
latter's ears, he wrote to Lucien, disavowing having 
taken a single step toward securing either a nomina- 
tion or an election. But a day or two after this 
Prince Murat learned that, on the contrary. Prince 
Napoleon had been intriguing for the office, and 
in his first moments of indignation at the dis- 
covery, he sat down and sent to his cousin a 
peremptory challenge, coupled with language which 
made its acceptance obligatory. When Prince 
Napoleon received this he is said to have gone 
first to Marshal Magnan, commander of the army 
of Paris, to ask his services as a second, very 
naturally supposing that the Marshal would deem 
it his duty to inform the Emperor of the affair 
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immediately, and thus stop it, for His Majesty 
could not afford to permit such a family scandal 
to become public. But to his consternation the 
Marshal accepted the post of second with alacrity, 
and promised to render all the aid in his power. 
So this would not do, and the Prince was obliged 
to seek some other medium for accomplishing his 
end. He then went to M. de Persigny, Minister 
of the Interior, whose duty it is to put a stop to 
duelling proceedings, and asked him if he would 
not serve as a second with the Marshal. The 
Minister, of course, replied that he could not, and 
at once took steps officially to prevent the duel. 
The quarrel between the two cousins remains un- 
settled, and will come up again next month, when 
the adjourned election for Grand Master takes 
place. 

However much the French people may admire 
Prince Jerome's talent as an orator or statesman, 
and his reputation in this respect is now very 
generally admitted, it would be impossible to con- 
vince them that he possesses a spark of personal 
courage. Whether this appreciation of the Prince's 
character be true or false, certainly none was ever 
more generally credited against any man. The 
other day two Frenchmen were seated near me, at 
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a restaurant, reading the papers, when one of them 
said to the other, "Ah, it appears that Prince 
Napoleon is going to visit the battle-ground at 
Manassas." " It is not improbable," replied the 
other, " since the battle is over." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BULL RUN AND THE TRENT 

'' I "HE autumn and early winter of 1 86 1 marked a gloomy 
and anxious period for such Americans as still re- 
mained abroad. 

The disastrous news from home has thinned out 
the number of Americans one habitually sees in 
public places ; some declare the news has made 
them sick, and others that they cannot look another 
American in the face, and do not wish to see or 
hear anything more until better news arrives. The 
Southerners do not boast, but they look happy and 
contented, and wear a sort of quizzical air in the 
presence of their Northern friends, which is more 
suggestive than words. It is to be hoped their joy 
will be short lived. 

Adversity makes enemies. Everybody now finds 
a kick for the defeated party at Bull Run. In all, 
or nearly all, the accounts that are sent to Europe 
of this deplorable affair, the North is talked of as 
a used-up and defeated party. In Europe, so much 
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is thought of the first battle of a campaign, that 
whoever wins it is viewed as the probable winner of 
the last. The journals are not sparing in their 
taunts, but none of them quite reach the crushing 
irony of the London Times, in its issue of Wednes- 
day last. It is a well-known fact that people prefer 
to read attacks than defences of a cause, whether 
good or bad ; and the public in France and Eng- 
land have been fed lately almost entirely on false- 
hoods and sarcasms against the North. 

This disposition of a large section of the Press was 
actively fostered by the Southern agents abroad, and Dr. 
Johnston's correspondence during the whole period of the 
war is full of denunciation and exposures of their far from 
honourable methods. 

The agents and friends of the Southern Con- 
federacy at Paris are growing more active as their 
speculation looks more desperate. Among other 
means of converting the Government and people of 
France to the money-making advantages of an 
alliance with their Confederacy — for this is their 
only argument — they have adopted the French 
system of publishing pamphlets. Four of these 
have already been printed ; the first, referred to in 
this place three or four weeks ago, was by Mr. T. 
Butler King, and entitled " A Letter to the Minister 
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of Commerce," &c. This pamphlet, however, was 
never put on sale, but was handed around among 
the friends of the author. We have no means of 
knowing what effect Mr. King's facts and figures 
produced on the French Minister. 

The next pamphlet was one entitled "The 
American Confederation," by M. Milleroux, a 
writer who tried to prove by apparently impartial 
figures that the South is the stronger, that disunion 
is inevitable and better for both sections, and that 
it is the duty and interest of France to acknowledge 
the new Confederacy at once. The third was an 
anonymous pamphlet, which is generally believed to 
have been written by Judge Rost, entitled " The 
American Revolution Unveiled," and which con- 
tains all the strongest arguments the Secessionists 
have yet produced, and which have been repeated 
daily in the Southern papers since the war began, 
such as that the South made the North what it is, 
the Northern man is without honour, while he of 
the South is the soul of honour and chivalry, 
Northern society is corrupt and their women 
wanting in the virtue which distinguishes the 
Southern woman. He, too, terminates by attempt- 
ing to show to the French Government and people 
that a speedy recognition of the new confederacy is 
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the best thing France can do, — for her own interests, 
of course. The fourth pamphlet bears the title, 
" The American Question," and is signed by 
M. Ballot des Minieres, who, we believe, is a 
Louisianian. This pamphlet deals with facts in so 
strange a manner that one hardly knows what to 
think of the intention of the book — whether it is 
intended as a joke or a serious thing. Certain it is 
that the position of the two sections is completely 
reversed as regards production, wealth, intelligence, 
power for war, prosperity, morality, and everything 
else. The North is in a complete state of decadence, 
and totally unworthy the notice of a great Power 
like France, so that the author naturally concludes 
by assuring the French Government that the best 
thing they can do is to recognise forthwith the new 
confederacy. 

In addition to publishing pamphlets, the Southern agents 
bought up a number of boulevard journalists, who served 
them well. 

The immense number of journals in the United 
States, and the wide publicity thus given to every 
event, affords a weapon against the country, its 
people, and its institutions, which is found nowhere 
else. Thus, for example, the secession editors in 
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Europe, in going through a file of Northern 
journals, can easily pick out a column of matter 
that gives a most pitiable idea of the progress of 
events in the North, and this is exactly what they 
do on the arrival of each steamer. Every word of 
despair in the columns of a Northern paper, every 
disreputable act of a Northern soldier, every shadow 
of a defeat to the Northern arms, everything, in 
fact, which can be distorted into an argument 
against the Northern cause, is carefully culled out 
from columns overloaded with good things on the 
other side of the question, and printed exclusively 
as a history of passing events in the United States. 
And, as if not satisfied with the depth of their 
perfidy, certain journals, after thus making up their 
bulletin of news, are in the habit of reminding 
their readers that, inasmuch as this news is copied 
from Northern papers, the facts are likely to be 
even worse ! For example, a despatch arrived 
yesterday which mentioned, among other things, 
that JeiF. Davis had just published a message, 
declaring that, on account of the inhuman and 
barbarous mode of warfare put in force by General 
Pope, that officer and his staff, if taken prisoners, 
were to be hanged. And thereupon the secession 
Press launches out into invectives against the bar- 
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barity and want of civilisation of the North, and 
calls upon the nations of the earth to come to the 
rescue and aid in suppressing a people so lost to 
decency and respect for the age we live in. But 
the same despatch mentioned also that the guerrillas 
of Alabama had caught and shot General McCook, 
and not a single secession paper calls attention to 
this fact. The excesses of the Southern authorities 
and the guerrillas of the Border States are con- 
stantly and carefully ignored. And this is contem- 
porary history, written by a Press which boasts of 
its impartiality ! 

England, it seems, is now the rendezvous of a 
large number of secession leaders, among whom 
are some sea captains, and it would not be astonish- 
ing if, with the aid of the secession sympathisers 
at Liverpool, some important schemes against 
American commerce should be carried into opera- 
tion. 

The secession agents who were at Paris have left 
for London, and it is now admitted among their 
friends here, that the critical moment for action 
has arrived in England, and that their only hope 
now is to get up a quarrel between England and 
the United States. It is to combine plans for this 
object that the leaders are congregating in London ; 
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it is for this that the Nashville was brought into 
English waters to refit ; it is for this that the 
secession captains are trying to take out of English 
ports vessels bought and equipped as men-of-war. 
But we have faith that the good sense of the 
English will not be betrayed by these plans of the 
enemy. 

On the 28th of November came the news of the Trent 
affair. 

Complications arise thick and fast. While we 
were busy discussing the affair of the Nashville and 
Bermuda, and weighing the probable chances of a 
diplomatic rupture between England and the United 
States, there comes up that of the Trent and San 
Jacinto, which seems to be much more grave, and 
which gives at once the impression that a war is 
inevitable. It was thus at least that the news was 
received at Pans, and the excitement was corre- 
spondingly great. Among Americans the excite- 
ment was greater than I have seen since the 
commencement of the war. 

The Unionists congregated at John Munroe's 

and at L'Herbette's, and the Secessionists at Van- 

derbroek's and the Caf6 V6ron, each on their 

side to discuss the important event. The Seces- 
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sionists were hostile, and, as in all their proceed- 
ings, seemed to make of the incident a personal 
affront. Later on they grew joyous, however, in 
the prospect which the incident afforded of throw- 
ing England definitely on their side. 

Within a few years no event has so exclusively 
occupied the attention of the public and the Press 
in France, as what is here called the Anglo-American 
conflict. It is the sole subject of conversation in 
financial and commercial circles, and one-half the 
columns of the Press are given up to it. 

From such an extensive discussion of the subject, 
it would be curious if we could not draw a tolerably 
exact estimate of the position the French people 
and Government intend to take up. I am bound 
therefore to repeat here what I said in my last 
letter, that thus far there is no sign of any sympathy 
with the American Government. As to how far 
French sympathy for the English Government in 
this conflict may go, I believe M. de la Gu6rroni^re, 
in an article signed M. de la Ponterie (a nom de 
plume), and published last evening in the Palrie, has 
exactly pointed out. In this article of the imperialist 
publicist, it is said, that with the insult which the 
United States have just offered to the British flag, 
France has nothing to do ; it is a matter between 
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the two Governments, and Great Britain is perfectly 
competent to take care of her own honour. But — 
and the but is an all-important one — the first act 
of Great Britain, he says, after the declaration of 
war, will be to recognise the independence of the 
seceded States, and then it will become the duty of 
France and the European States, whose interests, 
like her own, are suffering from the internal strife 
in America, to follow the example of England, and 
recognise those States. With the recognition, in 
the sense in which it is here spoken of, comes the 
liberation of the Southern ports and the resumption 
of trade between Europe and those ports. 

A few days later he writes : — 

The first news of the capture of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell hardly produced more astonishment at 
Paris than does now the indifference of the American 
people and Press at the consequences likely to result 
from that act. While all Europe is boiling over 
with excitement, and while we are every day the 
witnesses of the preparations of England for a war 
with the United States, the American people have 
heard the decision of their judges, and have settled 
down quietly in the belief that there has been no 
harm done, as if that were the end of the affair. 
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The expression I hear at every turn is : " Grand 
Dieu ! Quel reveil attend ces pauvres gens-la I " 

What a waking up there will be indeed ! The 
French are unanimous in condemning the act of 
Captain Wilkes in setting himself up as an 
Admiralty Judge on the high seas, as a palpable 
violation of the rights of neutrals, and they cannot 
understand how the Americans can so quietly go to 
sleep over the question, while the thunders of John 
Bull are rolling across the ocean. 

The excitement here continues at white heat, and 
will so continue until the reply of the Washington 
Cabinet to the English ultimatum is known. The 
Press generally continues its denunciations of the 
act of Captain Wilkes, as unlawful and foolish in 
the highest degree. What is worse for us, it has 
created a strong conviction that the men now 
charged with the destinies of the American people 
are wanting in capacity to fulfil the duties of their 
position. This conviction, once fixed in the 
European mind, will be difficult to eradicate, and 
from it may flow many evils. 

The effect of the reception of the news of the stopping 
of the Trent at the Bourse is thus told : — 

The scene at the French Bourse was a most 

exciting one. Only the day before, the Govern- 
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ment had removed the barriers which had converted 
the Bourse into a show which was only to be seen 
on the payment of one franc. During the year or 
more that this tax had existed the Bourse had lan- 
guished, and had lost much of its animation by the 
exclusion of the great body of small speculators. 
Now, however, this maelstrom of passion and ex- 
citement, this mob of pushing, struggling, yelling, 
screaming men, has returned to its former habits 
again, and it was precisely on the second day of 
the new life that this news from America fell like 
a bomb in its midst. What a godsend for the 
" bears ! " The funds had been steadily rising on 
account of the removal of the tourniquets at the 
door — it requires so little to send a thrill through 
such a delicate organisation! — and now was the 
opportune moment for taking revenge on the 
"bulls." The despatch was posted at the door at 
two o'clock, and the first effect was to send the 
whole assemblage reeling back with astonishment. 
Was there ever such audacity ."^ With such a war 
at home, and yet pulling the British lion by the 
beard. Was there ever .'' Did you ever ? etc., etc. 
The first moment of astonishment over, the " bulls " 
looked unutterable things, while the " bears " grew 
joyous. Soon the despatch acquired a verbal 
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addition to the effect that a rupture between the 
United States and England had taken place, and 
later on, that Mr. Adams had received his passports 
from the English Government ! All this, it will be 
readily divined, was the work of the " bears," but 
in the first moment of excitement nothing was too 
absurd for belief, and the funds, which had been for 
several days gradually rising, closed with a decline 
of thirty centimes. Then the " bears " went home 
with their pockets plethoric to suffocation, uttering 
blessings long and loud on Captain Wilkes and the 
San Jacinto. 

As an immediate consequence of the Trent affair, General 
Scott, who had only just arrived in Europe, decided to 
return to America, under the following circumstances : — 

The hasty departure of General Scott for the 

United States, when it was known that he had 

come over to stay a year, naturally excites comment 

in the French Press. The General did not see the 

Emperor or the Minister of Foreign Affairs during 

his stay in Paris ; but he visited Prince Napoleon 

at the Palais Royal, and the Prince returned the 

visit at the General's hotel. On the occasion of 

this return visit the Prince remained two hours, 

and it was during this visit that the General's 
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immediate return home was decided upon. He 
left the next morning at eight o'clock, and arrived 
at Havre in time to take the Arago, which sailed 
the same evening. 

General Scott showed himself much pleased with 
the result of his interview with Prince Napoleon, 
but did not reveal to anyone the nature of that 
interview, or upon what particular intimation from 
the Prince, if any, he so suddenly determined to 
return home. But it is known in England that 
the Prince is strongly pledged in favour of the 
Union, and that at his age General Scott would not 
undertake the fatigue of a winter voyage across 
the ocean unless to carry news so important as not 
to be trusted to written despatches. 

How the Trent afFair terminated everyone knows. The 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, made no attempt 
to support Captain Wilkes in an absolutely untenable posi- 
tion, and the excitement was quickly allayed. 

The Bourse and the boulevards soon turned their atten- 
tion to other matters. 

Two or three evenings ago I took up a French 
paper which contained not one word about America 
— the first time such a thing had occurred in 
months ; not once were the names of Mason and 
Slidell mentioned ; not one word did it contain on 
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the dry and incomprehensible question of neutral 
rights. What a relief! Were we really to have a 
respite ? 

The intermittence has proved short. The public 
knew something of the manner in which Mr. 
Seward had treated the affair, but they were only 
waiting to hear more ; and now the discussion has 
recommenced with as much vigour and more in- 
telligence than before. It is now seen that the 
ocean of words which had been spent on the dis- 
cussion before the American Government was heard 
from, was all pure loss, and that the decision of 
that Government had placed the discussion upon 
new ground. 

In the first place, I should say that the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Seward, which had passed under a 
cloud, has emerged with more brilliancy than it 
ever before possessed. The opinion that he was 
a badgering, quarrelsome, prevaricating statesman 
had grown quite universal in Europe, and was 
doing the Government much harm. His praises 
now are in everyone's mouth ; he is the political 
lion of the occasion ; he is the one individual most 
talked of, and henceforth his name will take rank 
in the list of those who exert an influence on the 
world's destiny. Mr. Lincoln, too, has acquired 
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in European estimation, a position he did not 
before occupy, and will, undoubtedly, hereafter 
enjoy the confidence of other Governments as a 
statesmanlike and cautious executive officer. 

The hopes of the Secessionists were lowered by the 
blowing over of the war cloud, but with great pertinacity 
and resolution their agents in Paris redoubled their efforts 
to educate French public opinion to a proper estimate of 
the Confederate cause. 

The Secessionists here have recovered from their 
dismay at the surrender of Mason and Slidell, and 
are now working harder than ever. The Press is 
loaded with their arguments, which appear under 
all imaginable forms, some well disguised and 
others transparent enough, while they have actually 
commenced the distribution of tracts from house 
to house, like so many good missionaries, intent 
upon the regeneration of the public morals. Thus 
the French people, or at least those whose con- 
version is worth the trouble, find on their parlour 
tables, free gratis, all the arguments necessary to 
reconcile their consciences with the recognition of 
the Slave Confederacy. The Union party have not 
resorted to any of these methods of moulding public 
opinion, because they have been waiting to see 
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their army decide the questions at issue with the 
sword. But they have had to wait so long for this 
kind of argument that it is now evident they 
would have done better to have taken some steps 
to counteract the flood of treason that has been 
poured out upon us, for there is no longer any 
doubt that its influence has been most pernicious 
to the Union cause. 

During the year 1862 the Southern agents worked with 
extraordinary activity, and more than once it appeared as 
though France and England were on the point of interven- 
ing in American affairs. Dr. Johnston's correspondence is 
full of information on the doings of Mr. Slidell, of his 
subsidised press, and of his official supporters, notably 
Monsieur de Persigny. Only a few salient points, how- 
ever, need be reproduced here. 

A secret document from Jeff. Davis has been 
furnished the Governments of France and England, 
which gives full details of the military and com- 
mercial resources of the Confederacy, and which 
points out the advantages present and to come 
which France would derive commercially and 
politically by aiding in the establishment of the new 
Government. In its details of military resources, 
France is expected to see that the Confederacy is 

able to resist the North for ever, while in its com- 
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mercial figures are seen the enticing phantom of 
free trade and commercial riches. 

In June, 1862, an approaching intervention was clearly 
foreshadowed by an apparently inspired article in the 
Cmstkutionnel. 

But the Constitutionnel is known to draw its inspira- 
tions from the Ministry of the Interior, of which 
M. de Persigny is the head. The conclusion was 
therefore natural that the article in question was a 
certain indication that negotiations were going on 
for arranging the basis of a joint mediation. The 
Patrie, which passes also for a ministerially in- 
spired sheet, went so far yesterday as to assert that 
these negotiations were actually commenced at 
London. 

Now although we know that M. de Persigny, 
through his personal intimacy with the official 
agents of the Slave Confederacy here, has grown 
warm in his sympathies for the rebels, we have yet 
reason to believe that he has gone to England 
simply to see his wife and children, who are there 
on a prolonged visit, and that he has no authority 
on the subject of a mediation beyond that which he 
may assume as a member of the French Cabinet. 
We can easily admit that M. de Persigny will hold 
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consultations with the French Ambassador at 
London, and with his old acquaintances in the 
English Cabinet, on the American as well as on 
other questions ; but that anything official should 
grow out of the visit which need disturb the 
Government at Washington is altogether un- 
likely. 

But England and France desire a termination of 
the war ; and England at least, perhaps also France, 
since she has imbedded herself so unfortunately in 
the Mexican affair, desires to see the rebellion 
successful, and it is quite clear that the two Govern- 
ments in concert have agreed to pursue a regular 
system of extra-official menace toward the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, in order to 
frighten them into an arrangement with the people of the 
South. The organs of the Ministry in the two 
countries have pursued this system of menace for 
six or eight months without cessation, and the 
Ministers themselves have never missed an occasion 
of backing up their journals by unkind and injurious 
hints against the Union, and by expressions of dis- 
belief in the possibility of its preservation. The 
Government and people of the United States 
should be on their guard against these ungenerous 

manoeuvres. 
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A strong answer to the general drift of French and 
English policy was the crucial step that President Lincoln 
decided on in the month of September, 1862. 

The President's Emancipation Message arrived 
two days ago, but the journals have not thus far 
expressed any opinion on the subject that is worth 
noting. They are waiting no doubt to see what 
the English journals will say before venturing on 
the discussion. The Secessionists here profess to 
be delighted, because now they believe themselves 
on the point of realising the illusion which they 
have so constantly clung to since the commencement 
of the war — a division of parties in the North. 
They profess not to fear the negroes, and to regard 
the measure as disastrous only to Mr. Lincoln 
himself. The leading Border State Secessionists 
here hope to see, as a result of this measure, the 
overthrow of Mr. Lincoln and his Administration, 
and the installation of a Democratic compromise 
Administration, under which the Union may be 
restored. 

The efforts of the secession agents to obtain a 
recognition of the Confederacy were very active 
during the late victories of their armies, but the 
failure in Maryland has put a stop to their labours. 
Judge Rost, on account of his intimate knowledge 
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of the French language, was called to Paris and is 
still here, although his place is in Madrid, and most 
of the leading Secessionists in Europe have congre- 
gated at Paris. Whether this be the cause or not 
I do not know, but lately we have had more than 
the usual number of secession canards. A week 
ago these gentlemen had a jollification over the 
reported capture of Washington ; two days after- 
ward they had the army of McClellan destroyed 
and that General a prisoner ; yesterday they had 
Mr. Lincoln seriously ill, McClellan's successes 
neutralised by a recrossing into Maryland of Lee's 
army, and finally New York city on the point of 
going over to the cause of secession ! These 
reports, I believe, are manufactured for the most 
in that nest of secession, Liverpool, and from 
there sent to Paris, where they fall into a small 
and inflammable community, ready to grasp at 
and magnify every shadow of a hope for their 
side. 

Ten days later the effect of Lincoln's proclamation could 
be better judged. 

It was the hope of the French agents of the 
rebellion, as expressed in their journals, that the 
Confederate Government would meet Mr. Lincoln's 
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emancipation proclamation by a counter proclama- 
tion in the same sense, so as to neutralise as much 
as possible the influence of Mr. Lincoln's act 
abroad. But the violent debate on the subject in 
the Confederate Congress, which has just arrived, 
has put to rout this hope, and thrown the secession 
writers into a most embarrassing position. For two 
days they have said nothing on the subject, but 
the attacks of our friends in the Press will force 
them out sooner or later, and I am curious to see 
how they are going to dodge the dilemma. I do 
not expect, of course, to see them renounce their 
favourite text, that slavery has nothing to do with 
the war, and that the North is as much in favour 
of maintaining the institution as the South ; but 
they will be obliged to invent some new argument 
to satisfy their readers and to cover up the real 
motives of their support of the rebellion. 

The Patrie, which seemed to fear what was 
coming, exclaimed the other day : " Oh, if we 
could only reach from this distance President 
Davis's ear, we would counsel him to take the 
first step in the great work of emancipation, and 
thus show to the world that he was fighting for 
independence and a separate existence, and in no 
way for the perpetuation of the odious institu- 
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tion ! " But the cry was too late ; the very next 
day brought that first unfortunate debate in the 
Confederate Congress, in which it was clearly 
shown that emancipation was never to be part of 
the rebel programme. So that as the case stands 
to-day, the emancipation proclamation of Mr. 
Lincoln is doing much good against the rebellion. 
The manner also in which the English Press and 
people have replied to Mr. Gladstone's speech, or 
rather the general expression in favour of the 
doctrine of non-intervention which that speech 
has provoked, has not failed to produce a deep 
impression in France, the more so as the general 
tenor of feeling and sentiment in England appeared 
on the surface to be the other way. The doctrine 
of intervention is therefore less in favour to-day 
than it has been at any period since the opening of 
the war. 

But Slidell was not yet beaten, and less than a month 
later he won a partial success. 

Mr. Slidell, the agent of the rebellion at Paris, 
has at length, and for the first time, obtained an 
interview with the Emperor. What took place at 
the interview no one seems to know, further than 
that Mr. Slidell declares that the result was entirely 
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satisfactory. The general impression appears to 
be, however, that this interview was not granted 
for any special purpose, but simply because Mr. 
Slidell had been for a long time demanding it, and 
because the Emperor happened to have leisure 
during his late stay at St. Cloud to grant it. The 
interview was therefore an act of politeness offered 
to a distinguished man, representing eight millions 
of people in a state of rebellion against their 
Government — an act which formed no exception 
to the general line of conduct pursued by the 
Emperor toward most agents of the same kind 
from other parts of the world. His Majesty, who 
likes to hear what people have to say, who is 
always anxious to inform himself on both sides of 
a question, could not very well refuse to receive a 
man representing such immense interests as those 
represented by Mr. Slidell, and especially when 
backed in his demand by a man of such influence 
as M. de Persigny. But although what occurred 
at the interview remains a secret, it is easy to 
understand that the subject of intervention was 
not discussed, since it is known that the Govern- 
ment is now firmly settled in the doctrine of 
non-intervention ; but we can predict that General 
Butler received a scientific dissection, and that the 
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condition of the " thirty thousand suffering French- 
men at New Orleans," to use a standing phrase of 
the secession Press here, was not overlooked. They 
no doubt discussed the prospects of the cotton 
trade, a subject on which Mr. Slidell is known 
to possess all the requisite information, and they 
probably attacked the Mexican question, for a 
majority of Frenchmen believe that if the Southern 
Confederacy had acquired its independence, it would 
still cling to the doctrine that an extension of 
Southern territory in the direction of Mexico was 
essential to the existence of slavery, and it may be 
that His Majesty was one of those who cherished 
this belief. It may be also that they devoted some 
time to the events of the war, for His Majesty 
sent two or three days before the interview to 
John Munroe and Co., the American bankers, to 
obtain copies of all the war maps which they might 
happen to have. 

This time Dr. Johnston was at fault. Slidell's interview 
with Napoleon was on the subject of intervention. The 
Emperor had conceived the plan of getting England to 
join him in proposing a six months' armistice to the com- 
batants to enable them to arrive at terms of peace. The 
British Government rejected this proposal, and before many 
days the matter became public property. 
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We begin to see more clearly into the motive 
of the French proposition for an armistice. The 
evidence is overwhelming in favour of the sup- 
position that it is a measure of internal policy, 
conceived and elaborated with the view of con- 
ciliating the suffering classes of France. When 
the poor of France suffer, they have been taught 
to look to the Government for relief, and in the 
present case the Government has put itself into a 
position which enables it to say : " You see that 
we have done all we could ; your surplus of suffer- 
ing arises from the stoppage of the trade with 
America and the blockade of the cotton ports ; we 
have asked for the cessation of hostilities and the 
opening of the blockaded ports, but we have not 
succeeded ; the perfidious English, while appear- 
ing to desire this measure, have in fact refused to 
aid us." 

In my last letter I took it for granted that during 
the proposed six months' armistice the contending 
parties in America were to be consulted as to whether 
the blockaded ports were to be opened to trade or 
not, I now learn that the French Government 
intended, on the contrary, that the opening of the 
ports and the resumption of trade should be one of 
the fixed conditions of the armistice. This of 
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itself proves that the document was written for 
home consumption, for we will not do M. Drouyn 
de L'Huys the injustice to suppose that he thought 
the Government and people of the United States — 
not even the Democratic party, upon whom our 
foreign enemies now so confidently count — would 
accept so gross an absurdity as that. But a demand 
for the opening of the ports catches the eye of the 
French people, and that is the principal thing. 

Nevertheless, the French Government was 
anxious that its proposition should be accepted, and 
there is reason to believe is irritated at its rejection 
by England. The French Government, if I am 
correctly informed, cares little how the war termi- 
nates in America ; it will admit a reconstruction of 
the Union or its disintegration with equal in- 
dliference, and if, under the proposed armistice, a 
reconstruction would have re-established trade the 
soonest, it would have thrown all its weight in 
favour of reconstruction. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PRIVATEERS 

'' I ""HE month of July, 1863, brought comfort to all 
Unionists, and gave assurance that the tide of success 
was at last setting against the South. 

This mail has brought us the glorious tidings of 
the fall of Vicksburg and the defeat of Lee at 
Gettysburg. The news has brought joy to the 
friends of the Union and discomfiture to the 
Secessionists and their sympathisers. Like the 
London Times, the secession journals of Paris only 
the day before had laboured hard to show that 
Gettysburg was a defeat for the national arms, that 
Johnston was going to force the abandonment of 
the siege of Vicksburg, and that these events would 
close the war by showing the utter uselessness of 
longer attempting the suppression of the rebellion. 

The good news fell, therefore, upon these people 
like a thunderbolt. There was a great rush on 
Sunday to the Grand Hotel, which is the rendez- 
vous of the Southerners, and Mr. Slidell declared 
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the first brief despatch " a lie." But soon it was 
known that an official despatch had been received 
through Mr. Adams from Mr. Seward, and then 
there was no longer any doubt. Later on in the 
evening the details arrived, and then the Secession- 
ists disappeared. It was curious to see in one 
corner of the large court of the hotel a considerable 
group in which Mr. Slidell was the principal person- 
age, and in another a group of loyalists in which 
Henry W. Beecher was most conspicuous. 

Since the arrival of the news the secession 
journals either say nothing, or, as in the case of the 
Patrie, declare that General Lee was only feeling 
the enemy at Gettysburg, and retired for strategic 
reasons, and in order to obtain a better position for 
" the grand battle." It is evident he could not 
have found a worse one than Gettysburg. 

There is reason to believe that these despatches 
have made a deep impression on the French court, 
and that they will exert a direct influence upon His 
Majesty's programme in Mexico. Fortunately for 
the French Government they have constantly main- 
tained in form to the American Minister at Paris 
that they were not going to adopt any measures in 
Mexico which would prove inimical to the general 

interests of the United States. This assertion has 
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recently been renewed to the American Minister, 
and it will enable the French Government to change 
the programme without appearing to act by com- 
pulsion. I ought to add that the full despatches in 
regard to the fall of Vicksburg and the defeat of 
Lee, were telegraphed to the Emperor at Vichy 
before being distributed to the newspaper offices, 
banking houses, and other subscribers to the tele- 
graph agency, and that His Majesty kept back the 
despatches several hours before permitting their 
distribution in Paris. 

It was at about this period that Dr. Johnston was enabled 
to make the following statement as to the negotiations that 
had taken place for securing the services of Garibaldi for 
the Northern army. 

Friends of Garibaldi intimated to the Govern- 
ment at Washington long ago that the General 
took a deep interest in the struggle between the 
Union and slavery, and that, without doubt, he 
could be induced to lend his powerful aid to the 
national arms.^ The fact was stated in such a way 
that the Government regarded it as an offer of 

' After the fall of the Roman Republic in 1849, Garibaldi 
escaped to the United States, and for some years made his home in 
New York. It was at this period that he became an American 
citizen. 
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services, • and feeling deeply sensible for such a 
mark of confidence and goodwill on the part of 
the great Italian leader, ordered negotiations to be 
opened. These negotiations, on account of his 
personal acquaintance with Garibaldi, and his know- 
ledge of European languages, were entrusted to 
Mr. Sanford, Minister to Belgium. He was 
authorised to make terms with Garibaldi for the 
command of a division of the American army, and 
was charged, at the same time, to convey to the 
General an expression of the high esteem of the 
American Government for his eminent patriotism 
and abilities. 

In the first correspondence which took place, 
only general terms were used, there being nothing 
more definite than an offer of service in the army 
of the United States. But in connection with this 
fact, the impression all at once grew general in 
Europe — proceeding partly from the affair of Bull 
Run — that the national army was in great straits 
for a commander, and that this offer to General 
Garibaldi meant the chief command. Garibaldi's 
Generals, Bixio, Turr, and others, at once gathered 
around him and offered to accompany him to 
America, where they supposed a great field was to 
be opened for their loved chief in the emancipation 
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of slavery and the salvation of the destinies of the 
great American Republic. All this was highly 
honourable to both Garibaldi and his Generals, and 
they thereby earned the gratitude of the loyal Ameri- 
can people, for their motive was not pure adven- 
ture, as might be supposed ; their hearts were in 
the contest, and they felt that there, as well as in 
Italy, they would be fighting the battle of civilisa- 
tion and humanity. 

But Mr. Sanford was not authorised to offer 
General Garibaldi the chief command of the national 
army — a fact which Garibaldi did not understand 
till he saw Mr. Sanford at Caprera. In the mean- 
time, it had leaked out that Garibaldi had been 
offered the chief command, and the mischief had 
been done. When Mr. Sanford offered him the 
command of a division in the army he was still 
disposed to accept, but his friends, the King of 
Italy among them, advised him not to, and thus 
the matter came to an end. 

In all the discussions. Garibaldi, who is a natural- 
ised citizen of the United States, constantly spoke 
of the deep interest he felt in the welfare of his 
adopted country, which stood next in his heart 
and affections to his native Italy, and if it had not 
been for the pressure of his friends, and especially 
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the urgent letter of the King, he would have gone 
to take command in any position the President 
might have placed him. His whole soul is in the 
cause of the Union. He shed tears when speak- 
ing of the probable rupture of the Republic, and 
said that if it were shown to him that his services 
were essential to the North, nothing would restrain 
him but the prospect of immediate service in 
Italy. It must not be believed, however, that the 
King and the advisers of Garibaldi objected to his 
going from any want of sympathy in the cause of 
the American Union ; it was solely because they 
could not spare him at this important epoch in the 
history of Italy for a service so far removed from 
home and so full of dangers. It was not that they 
loved America less, but Garibaldi more. 

The years 1863 and 1864 were marked by a great 
activity in the naval policy of the South. Privateers, 
among them the famous Alabama, were fitted out in Europe 
and sent to prey on American commerce. A close watch 
was kept by Dr. Johnston on these proceedings, and 
numerous are the reports on such matters that he sent 
from Paris. In October, 1863, he writes : — 

Some weeks ago it was announced in the journals 
of Nantes and Bordeaux that vessels of war were 
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being built in those towns for an unknown des- 
tination. Since then investigations have taken 
place which appear to establish the following facts : 
After the judicial decision in England in the case 
of the Alexandra, several of the leading ship- 
builders of France, who till then had resisted the 
offers of the Confederate agents, agreed to enter 
into a contract for the building of ships for the 
Confederate navy and privateer service, M. Arman, 
member of the Legislative Corps, and the largest 
shipbuilder in France, taking the contract for four 
vessels, and another large house at Nantes a con- 
tract for two. Four of the six vessels were 
contracted for in April, and these four were to 
be finished in December ; the other two were con- 
tracted for in July, and were to be delivered next 
spring. All of these vessels, it appears, are in a 
state of forwardness corresponding to the dates 
indicated in the contracts, and they appear, also, to 
be vessels of very formidable character. The con- 
tracts are said to be signed by Messrs. Slidell and 
Erlanger — the latter paying for the vessels out of 
the proceeds of the fifteen million Confederate 
loan. But as the builders of these ships are not 
working from any particular enthusiasm for the 
Confederate cause, they exact current payments, 
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and three millions of francs, in French money, 
appear to have been already paid by M. Erlanger 
on account. 

The builders of these vessels, as agreed upon 
with the Confederate agents, maintain that they 
are for the service of the Chinese Government, and 
that a part of them, at least, are intended for the 
mail line between Shanghai and San Francisco. 
What a happy man must be the Emperor of China, 
to have all the world occupied in building him a 
navy without his knowledge ! 

Only one of these vessels, the Olinda or Stonewall 
Jackson, ever became dangerous. Some of her proceedings 
will presently be noted. But before coming to that, a few 
extracts must here be placed referring to the better known 
Alabama and her famous duel with the Kearsarge off the 
French coast. 

Only a fortnight ago (June yth, 1864) Mr. 
Forbes, of New York, arrived from Shanghai and 
gratified us all by assuring us that we would never 
see the Alabama again in European waters, for that 
she was badly used up by her long and active 
service ; owing to this and to the fact that the 
maritime restrictions against her in the East had 

been made very severe, she would probably be sold 
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there. We were, therefore, not a little astonished 
to hear that the Alabama has just arrived in the 
port of Cherbourg, and that she has made the run 
from the East in the remarkably short time, for a 
vessel in her condition, of one hundred days. So 
impossible did it seem, that when she entered the 
port, both the American Vice-Consul at that place 
and the Maritime Prefect sent word to Paris that 
it was the Florida. 

Immediately the American Minister at Paris tele- 
graphed to Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge, then 
lying in one of the ports of Holland, and to the old 
sailing frigate St. Louis, supposed to be at Cadiz, to 
proceed immediately to Cherbourg to catch the 
pirate if possible. The Kearsarge arrived at once, 
but the St. Louis had not yet had time to arrive at 
the moment of the fight. The American Minister 
also protested at once to the French Government 
against the admission of the Alabama, and reminded 
the Foreign Secretary of his previous promise in 
regard to this vessel. The American Minister 
could with more justice protest energetically in view 
of the fact that the Alabama did not come into a 
French port under stress of weather ; she seemed to 
have taken a direct course from the Cape to Cher- 
bourg; she did not turn either to the right or to 
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the left ; she did not attempt to go into the ports 
either of England, or of Holland, or of Belgium, 
or of Spain, or of Portugal, as she might have done. 
Mr. Dayton, therefore, made a most apt and most 
forcible point in declaring to the Foreign Minister 
that, by his indulgence, the rebels were using French 
ports exactly as if they were their own, that they paid 
no regard to the stress of weather clause, and that 
such had been the hospitality shown them in France 
that they were fast learning to make it their only 
rendezvous. 

The result of this protest was that Semmes, after 
the thing had gone through the "circumlocution 
office," received a notice from the Maritime Prefect 
to leave as soon as he had provisioned and coaled, 
and not to wait for repairs, as he had expected to. 
As soon as this order was sent to Semmes, Mr. 
Dayton sent his son, Mr. William Dayton, jun., 
with instructions to Captain Winslow to make 
preparations for fighting, for that Semmes had 
been ordered out. 

Captain Semmes, finding that he had no alterna- 
tive, determined to put the best face on the matter, 
and to make as much capital for himself as possible. 
He therefore wrote a letter to the Maritime Prefect, 

requesting him to inform Captain Winslow that he 
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considered the latter's conduct in pretending to lie 
off and blockade him in a neutral port as an insult (!) 
and that he intended to come out and drive him ofF. 
Winslow replied, " Let him come out and try it." 
Both parties made their preparations accordingly. 
Semmes, whose business it was to run and not to 
fight, was so badgered and worried by the taunts of 
our side, by the pats on the back of his friends and 
sympathisers, and by the restrictions of the French 
authorities, that a less brave man than he would 
have been driven by desperation to fight; and 
Captain Winslow, who properly estimated all these 
circumstances, felt perfectly sure that Semmes was 
going to fight. Semmes left all his valuables in the 
hands of the Brazilian consular agent on shore, and 
after inviting his friends to come out and see the 
fight, went to sea. 

You will see so many accounts of the affair that 
I need not dwell at length on that part of the matter. 
Mr. William Dayton, jun., and Antoine, the well- 
known messenger of the American Legation, how- 
ever, saw the fight. They were on board the 
Kearsarge before and after the action, and their 
account differs from most of those published, and 
very much from the one-sided accounts of the 

Moniteur. 
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The fight was of short duration. For about an hour 
the two vessels circled about one another, the gunnery of 
the Kearsarge gradually asserting its superiority, until finally 
the privateer was disabled and sank. Her crew were 
rescued in part by the Kearsarge, in part by an English yacht 
that was present. Captain Semmes, although he had pre- 
viously hauled down his colours, took refuge in England, 
this incident causing some controversy and ill-feeling. 

A good deal has been said in the American papers 

about the relation in which Captain Semmes now 

stands in regard to Captain Winslow, but nowhere 

have I seen the case so well stated as by Captain 

Winslow himself, here at Paris, after the fight. 

" When a man surrenders," says the Captain, " he 

takes upon himself the obligation to deliver up his 

person to his enemy, for, if such were not the case, 

no surrender would ever be accepted ; there would, 

in fact, be no such thing as a surrender. The defeated 

man would be fired at until he was killed, or until 

he had arrived under the control of his enemy. 

When a man surrenders, therefore, he does so in 

order that his enemy may cease the fire which is 

destroying him ; and if it were not a rule that the 

surrendering man was to come and deliver up his 

person, his enemy most assuredly would never stop 

firing at him, and thus no such thing as a surrender 
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could exist. Captain Semmes surrendered to me, 
and I stopped firing, in order not to destroy him ; 
and, instead of delivering himself up as he engaged 
to do by this act, he took advantage of the cessation 
in the firing to escape, and this escape was ac- 
complished in a way which I could not have deemed 
possible, and therefore did not foresee. His conduct 
in this matter I shall not qualify ; it will be properly 
appreciated by every sailor. By all the rules of 
honourable warfare he is now my prisoner, and 
stands, in his relation to me, as a prisoner on parole. 
In my opinion Semmes also regards himself as a 
prisoner on parole, and 1 do not believe he will go 
into the service again unless he is exchanged. The 
fact of his finding refuge under a foreign flag or on 
foreign soil has nothing to do with his personal 
relations to me, and Captain Semmes so well under- 
stands this that he will not again be caught on 
the sea." 

These remarks of Captdn Winslow were apparently 
made on the following occasion: — 

Captain Winslow and two of his officers, Dr. 

Brown and Purser Smith, are now at Paris, and 

were handsomely dined yesterday at Philippe's by 

the following American gentlemen : Messrs. Balch, 
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Beckwith, Brooks, Beyland, Butterfield, Camac, 
Chadwick, Caster, Davis, Endicott, Hornor, Jones, 
Lamson, Loubat, sen., Loubat, jun., Munroe, 
Richards, Roubell, Thorndyke, and Vanderkemp. 
Mr. Dayton, American Minister; Mr. Pennington, 
Secretary of Legation ; Mr. William Dayton, Secre- 
tary of Legation ; M. Malespine, editor of the 
Opinion Rationale, the writer who so ably defends 
the cause of the Union in his paper, and your 
correspondent, were also of the party. 

One last echo of this naval duel is of interest. 

During the fight between the Kearsarge and 
Alabama, the Emperor received despatches every 
fifteen minutes, at the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
reporting the progress of affairs. His Majesty ever 
since has taken the keenest interest in everything 
relating to the victorious ship, and especially in her 
artillery, of which he has made a thorough exami- 
nation. It is generally admitted that this fight 
demonstrates that the artillery of the French and 
English navies is defective, if not altogether worth- 
less, and that a total revolution must be the result. 
The large rifled guns must be replaced with monster 
smooth-bore guns, and fighting at close quarters 

maintained. The excitement on the subject in 
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naval quarters is intense, and the decks of the 
Sacramento and Kearsarge are crowded with army 
and naval officers whenever they are in port. 

Another action at sea nearly took place a few months 
later, between the U. S. S. Niagara and the Southern ram 
Olinda or Stonewall Jackson. This privateer, built at Bor- 
deaux, after many vicissitudes got to sea, was armed, and 
ran into Ferrol, where the Niagara followed her. 

The history of the proceedings between the 
belligerent vessels in Spanish and Portuguese 
waters appears in brief to be this : Captain Craven, 
as I have already told you, did not feel it safe to 
risk a fight with the ram in a smooth sea. His 
policy was therefore to try to follow the ram when 
she went out, and wait till she got into a more or 
less heavy sea before attacking her. The officers of 
the rebel vessel, on the other hand, were anxious 
to fight in a smooth sea, and to avoid a fight in a 
rough one. The first smooth sea they found after 
the Stonewall was ready to leave, they steamed out 
and boldly offi;red battle to Captain Craven, but the 
latter was not going to give the enemy all the 
advantage, and refused the challenge for that day. 
If the Stonewall had gone out that day, the Niagara 
and Sacramento would have followed her until she 
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got into a pitching sea, whenever or wherever that 
might be. But the Stonewall understood this, and 
returned to her moorings at Ferrol to decide upon 
another plan of operations. Captain Page no doubt 
determined that if Captain Craven would only fight 
him in a heavy sea, his best course was to escape, 
for he was as justly afraid of a heavy sea as Captain 
Craven was of a smooth one. To entrap Captain 
Craven, therefore, long enough to permit the escape 
of the Stonewally Captain Page had only to get out 
of the peculiarly situated port he was then in, and 
coax Captain Craven into a port where the twenty- 
four-hour rule would be observed. Page then 
waited several days, until he could assure himself 
that Portugal would observe this rule, when he 
sailed direct for Lisbon, our two vessels following 
him. Captain Craven, not knowing of course 
where this chase was to lead him, did not know 
whether Portugal was going to enforce the rule or 
not, and on reaching Lisbon followed the Stonewall 
inside the bar. It must be that he thought 
Portugal would not enforce the rule, or he would 
not have thus been led into Page's trap. At the 
end of twenty-four hours the Stonewall steamed out 
to sea, and the Niagara started to follow her, but 

was brought to by shots from the Portuguese forts. 
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As soon as these shots were fired, Captain Craven 
saw that the rule was to be enforced, and hoisted 
his flag in token of submission to the law. But 
his flag not being seen or understood by the com- 
mander of the battery, who was an army and not a 
navy officer, the firing was continued until damage 
was done to the Niagara, and it was for this that 
the officer of the battery was discharged. 

Thus the Stonewall has escaped, and if the decla- 
rations of her officers are to be believed, her 
destination is to be that of pursuing and destroy- 
ing, not harmless merchant ships, but Federal 
men-of-war. 

The escape of the Stonewall proved, however, to be a 
matter of no consequence, for only two days after this 
despatch had been written, Robert Lee laid down his sword 
and the great struggle had come to an end. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 

/'^RANT'S operations in the early summer of 1 864 con- 
^-^ vinced many intelligent observers in Europe that 
the material resources of the Confederacy were unequal 
to the struggle ; the end could be only a matter of time. 
Yet how eagerly Americans abroad watched the events 
passing beyond the Atlantic may be judged by the scene, 
that took place one night at the Grand Hotel. 

You have had your days of terrible excitement 
over the battles between Grant and Lee — we are 
now having ours. While the result was doubtful, 
you probably had your fisticuffs over it, and we 
here have had the same, for in the court of the 
Grand Hotel the North and South have come to 
blows. But here, as in Virginia, the North was 
victorious. We have news of the fighting to the 
loth, before Spottsylvania, and the secession jour- 
nals here and in London claim the fighting thus far 
as a victory for the rebellion. But their joy is of 
the negative kind, and is based on the fact that 

instead of being totally destroyed, as the previous 
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telegrams had stated, Lee is only driven back. The 
next mail, we hope, will decide the matter. 

That next mail and those that followed brought tidings 
of Grant's continued gains on the road towards Richmond, 
and the Southerners began to grow desperate. 

The secession Press of France and England are 
redoubling their efforts to crush the Union cause. 
They have arrived at a sort of frenzy unparalleled 
in partisan journalism. Such is their avidity to 
bolster up the rebellion and to demolish the Union, 
that no lie is too gross, no absurdity too apparent, 
to find place in their columns. It would be too 
much to expect that any cause, however good, 
could stand up under such an orgy of abuse, and 
the Union cause is therefore regarded as so com- 
pletely lost that an important Union victory would 
shake Europe like an earthquake. No such event 
is deemed possible. All the late events are meta- 
morphosed into first-class defeats, and offered to the 
public as absolute evidence of the invulnerability 
of the Confederate " line of iron." The London 
Times continues to send over Europe, in advance of 
the mail, its perfidious private despatches from New 
York, and these serve completely to mislead public 

opinion. We don't stand the ghost of a chance of 
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being heard. Even the Havas telegraphic agency, 
like that of Reuter, seems to have been gained over 
to the cause of the rebellion, and this morning sent 
to the Moniteur the infamous statement that the 
American Government had, by means of its secret 
service money, secured for General Grant at the 
last moment the sword of the Sanitary Commission 
Fair. The official organ of the French Govern- 
ment lies about us with just about as much uncon- 
cern as it would about the natives of the South Sea 
Islands. 

In November came the presidential election, of which 
the effect in Paris is thus reported : — 

The re-election of Mr. Lincoln has been a severe 

blow to the rebels and their friends abroad. They 

pretended that it made no difference which of the 

two candidates was elected ; but the perspective of 

another four years' war, which they predict, cannot 

be a very agreeable one. Many Secessionists were 

exhausting their fortunes abroad by remaining until 

a new man, friendly to their cause, should be elected 

President of the United States ; many on-the-fence 

men were also here, professing neutrality, so as to 

preserve property on both sides of the line ; and, 

finally, many Copperheads, of the class who did 
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not wish to place themselves on record at the 
election, were here, and all these are terribly dis- 
appointed at the result. They cannot under- 
stand how the people of the North could be so 
blind to the true interests of the country as to 
vote thus almost in a mass for Mr. Lincoln ; 
while we, on the other hand, cannot understand 
how men who were born American citizens can 
so far go astray in the elementary principles of 
patriotism. 

Through the winter months there was a lull, but the 
spring of 1865 brought first glorious, and then tragic, 
news from America. 

The news of the fall of Richmond and the flight 
of the rebel army reached here Saturday last, and 
naturally created a sensation. Had it not been 
for the full and circumstantial accounts, the news, 
in fact, would have been too astounding for belief. 
Our Northern people here are rejoiced beyond 
measure ; the Southern people in general, I believe, 
give up the contest, although a few have been 
heard to repeat the cry of the London rebel 
papers that " the war was now just about to com- 
mence 1 " 

The journals in general admit that the rebellion 
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has no longer any hope of success, and express 
hopes to see the conflict terminate. The semi- 
official paper, the Constitutionnel, expresses, in par- 
ticular, this hope, and we may thus conclude that 
this is the sentiment of the Ministry, which directs 
that paper. The governmental journals, and nearly 
the whole of the Government people, however, 
received the news with an outburst of rage which 
betrayed in the most complete manner the deep 
sympathy they felt for the enemies of the United 
States — a sympathy felt not for the Southern people 
because they were the Southern people, but be- 
cause they were trying to strike down and destroy 
the great republican principles now on trial in 
America. 

There is reason to believe that the outrageous 
demonstration that took place in the Chambers last 
Saturday is not approved in high places, and that 
an apology has been offered to the American 
Minister. The foreign papers have published that 
Mr. Bigelow was present at the Palais Bourbon, 
and witnessed the extraordinary demonstration, and 
also that the Americans in Paris afterwards went to 
the Legation and called Mr. Bigelow out to make 
a speech. None of this is true, and only shows 
how the public appreciate the singular conduct of 
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the Imperialist deputies. The fact is, Mr. Bigelow 
has been confined to his house by indisposition. 
But whether an apology has been made or not, we 
have learned by this demonstration what to look 
for from the majority of the Imperialist party in 
France ; we have especially learned that our policy 
towards France in Mexico or elsewhere is dis- 
engaged, if we choose to have it so, from those 
obligations of friendship which we have always 
been glad to recognise. 

The Liberal journals, however, triumph " on 
all the line " at the success of the Union arms. 
The Opinion Nationak has bearded the official 
paper, the Moniteur, on this American question in 
a way which would not have been permitted only a 
very short time ago. The Opinion said : — 

" The Moniteur du Soir has been annoyed by the 
taking of Richmond. We understand this ; but 
that it should publish for the edification of its 
readers the following lines, is what the public will 
not pardon, for the public likes above all things 
the truth : ' Richmond is in flames,' says the Moni- 
teur, ' Grant having preferred to destroy the city in 
order that he might pursue Lee without having anything 
to fear in his rear.' The despatch said only that 
Richmond was in flames. The Moniteur invented 
the rest." 
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Mr. Bigelow, of New York, just mentioned, had then 
just been appointed our Minister to the French Court, 
Mr. Dayton, who had rendered such good services to his 
country, having died suddenly of heart disease. The new 
Minister's functions began auspiciously, immediately after 
the receipt of the news of Lee's surrender. 

Mr. Bigelow had his official reception at the 
Palace on Sunday last, and was eminently satisfied, 
I understand, at the manner in which he was re- 
ceived. The fact is, the news of the surrender of 
General Lee had arrived about two hours before 
the hour of reception, and aside from all other facts, 
this of itself was enough to induce the Emperor to 
manifest a spirit of amiability towards our Minister. 
I need not tell you that the Minister's task was 
much lightened by the good news, for after four 
years of badgering about the inability of the North 
to put down the rebellion, it was at last glorious to 
be able to carry to the Palace a contradiction of 
the oft-repeated assertions of Northern impotence. 
Thus Mr. Bigelow's official mission as Minister at 
the French Court commences only after the termina- 
tion of the great Civil War. 

As charg6 d'affaires Mr. Bigelow had already re- 
ceived many marks of special esteem, and we have 
thus a guarantee that so far as individual merit and 
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social position go, it will not be the fault of the 
new Minister if the affairs of the two nations are 
not maintained on the most amicable footing. As 
an evidence of the friendly feelings of Prince 
Napoleon toward the United States, I may mention 
that at a dinner party at the Palais Royal a few 
days ago, which was made up of the most dis- 
tinguished persons, Mr. Bigelow occupied the place 
of honour at the right of the Princess Clotilde, 
and Mrs. Bigelow that at the right of the Prince. 
Furthermore, to do honour to the American guests, 
and probably to cement the good relations between 
the two countries, the Prince, who has a cook that 
sticks at nothing from corned horse to pates of 
swallows' nests, ordered each of his guests to be 
served with a sherry-cobbler in the American style, 
that is to say, with a straw. The news-hunters 
are also making opinions for the new American 
Minister, and among the rest the Independance Beige 
pretends to give Mr. Bigelow's opinions on Mexican 
affairs. He declares, this paper says, that there 
will be no need of any intervention on the part 
of the United States, for that Maximilian, like 
all exotic transplantations, will, if let alone, die a 
natural death. 

The telegraph announces also that the Consulate 
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at Paris has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Nicolay, but that this gentleman will not be 
able to assume the duties of the office for some 
months. 

After this mention of Mr. Nicolay may well be placed 
another reference to Mr. Bigelow, in which Mr. John Hay's 
name appears for the first time in Malahff's correspondence. 
The occasion was a banquet given to Mr. Bigelow on his 
leaving the Legation in December of the following year. 
At the close of the dinner the following toasts were pro- 
posed : — 

" The Civil and Religious Institutions of our 
Country," Rev. Dr. Eldridge and Rev. Dr. Duryea ; 
"The Army and Navy," General Ames, United 
States Army, and Colonel Hoffman, Secretary of 
Legation at Paris ; " The Telegraphic Union of 
the Continents," by Professor S. F. B. Morse ; 
" The Health of Cyrus W. Field " was gracefully 
acknowledged by the Hon. David D. Field ; "The 
Press," by Dr. W. E. Johnston ; and " The Secre- 
taries of the United States Legation at Paris," by 
Colonel John Hay. 

The news of the fall of Richmond and of the surrender 
of Lee left no illusions in the minds of the more clear-sighted 
of the Southern leaders abroad. 
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Mr. Slidell, I understand, tells his Southern 
friends that the war is over, and a scattering seems 
already to have taken place among the many persons 
from the South who were living here on pay from 
the Confederacy, or in the expectation of obtaining 
foreign offices from the Confederacy in consideration 
of services rendered as foreign " lobby members." 
The number of persons abroad in the pay of the 
Confederacy was more numerous than is generally 
known, and their salaries must have formed a very 
considerable item in the budget of the rebel treasury. 
How they received their pay I do not know ; as for 
the payment of the Confederate debts abroad, Mr. 
Peabody — and he knows — said lately that the Con- 
federates had not at that time a single bale of cotton 
nor a dollar of money in England to pay for any- 
thing. And it is not likely that they had any at 
that time in France, or that they have received any 
since. 

The organ of Mr. Slidell here, La France, con- 
tains on the late important events but six words of 
comment, as follows : " The defeat of the South is com- 
plete." And then follow a few words only of 
description of the events as furnished by other 
papers. This paper, only the day before, taking 

up the words of the London Herald and Standard, 
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declared that with Lee's retreat from Richmond 
commenced the second and most terrible phase of 
the war, and that this great man was now going to 
form his army into flying detachments, by which he 
could carry the war into Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
so on. I may as well spare you the rest. 

The Monde, the leading Catholic paper, which has 
always opposed the Union, because it is a republic 
and Protestant, says : — 

"The South is subjugated. It is the custom in 
modern politics to make a great account of accom- 
plished facts. All expressions of sympathy for the 
South will now disappear from our official papers, 
and France and England will perhaps be obliged to 
defend themselves against the Monroe doctrine — 
the latter on account of its colonies, the former of 
its expeditions." 

The Gazette de France, Legitimist paper, and 
opposed to the North, says : — 

" The victory of the North is complete, and the 
Confederation of the South has ceased to exist." 

And that is all. The pill was a bitter one to all 
who wish ill to republican government and to pro- 
gress. 'The Moniteur, the Constitutionnel, the Patrie 

and the Pays, strong rebel journals, show their dis- 
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appointment by confining themselves thus far to 
giving a short notice of events, without any com- 
ments of their own. As for the tone of the Liberal 
journals, I have no need to tell you that they rejoice 
as we do ourselves; and they tell the Government 
journals, with an air of triumph, to which they are 
justly entitled, " We told you so, and you wouldn't 
believe it. Now see the fix you are in." 

A few days later, Lee, Richmond, the war, all was for- 
gotten, for a calamity had struck the American people that for 
the moment plunged every other matter into oblivion. Not 
only were the people of the North stricken with grief, but 
in great measure the people of every civilised community. 

The demonstration in regard to the death of Mr. 
Lincoln has assumed proportions which are the 
astonishment of everybody. Nothing like it has 
ever before been seen. It almost reconciles one to 
the opposition to the Union cause which preceded 
it, or rather, I should say, almost makes one forget 
that we ever had any enemies in France. The 
subject is in everyone's mouth; the columns of the 
newspapers are given up to it. It gives one some 
hope of the future of European democracy, for in 
this demonstration there is mixed a certain propor- 
tion of admiration for the success of republican 
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institutions which the late events have demonstrated. 
It must even be that many persons who are advocates 
of the monarchy or the empire in France are in 
favour of the republic in America — for many such 
persons have joined in a manifestation of some kind 
to the memory of Mr. Lincoln, and of sympathy 
for the great republic. 

You cannot see, because it is your everyday life, 
and because you are the actors in it, the magnitude 
of the events through which you are passing in the 
light of their influence on the rest of the world. 
All the world has seen that a plain, modest man, 
sitting at Washington, without any of those sur- 
roundings which represent power in Europe, has 
been able to do not only what no monarch of 
Europe could do, but what no man with only a 
population of twenty millions of men has ever been 
able to do. And as it is impossible that these 
remarkable results should be entirely due to the 
qualities of the Chief of State, however admirable 
they may have been, people naturally turn to the 
governmental system to find their explanation ; so 
that, looking at events from this side of the Atlantic, 
the immense power displayed in the putting down 
of the rebellion and the peaceable accession of Vice- 
President Johnson to power, are the grandest and 
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most important political events of our age, and are 
destined to the widest influence. 

A few days later he writes : — 

In my last letter I commenced to give you some 
idea of the manner in which the news of the awful 
drama at Washington had been received and com- 
mented on in France. But it would be impossible 
for me to continue the work in any other than a 
very general way, for the papers from day to day 
are literally filled with the subject, and they appear 
never to tire of dwelling on the noble characteristics 
of the deceased President. No man of the present 
century has had such universal honour paid to him 
in Europe, for without exception every one of the 
great courts, and no doubt all the smaller ones as 
well, have officially noticed his death, and that, too, 
with a length of proceeding and a profusion of 
eulogy which is quite unusual with them. 

Among the demonstrations at Paris, we have had 
a religious service at the Episcopal Church of the 
Rev. Mr. Lamson, in the Rue Bayard, which was 
attended by a numerous audience of Americans, by 
the Opposition members of the Legislature, in- 
cluding M. Berryer, and by many students and 
literary men. M. Laboulaye has a document, 
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addressed through the American Minister to Presi- 
dent Johnson, which is being extensively signed in 
the Latin Quarter ; the Liberal papers have also an 
address already signed by all their editors ; so, also, 
the working men of Paris are organising a monster 
demonstration in the shape of resolutions of sym- 
pathy and condolence, to be signed in all the 
workshops of Paris. 

The most interesting of these demonstrations was 
that of the students of the Latin Quarter, at Mr. 
Bigelow's, on Friday last. The organisation of this 
demonstration commenced on Wednesday evening, 
immediately after the reception of the news of the 
assassination. The addresses — for the medical and 
law students each had one — were drawn up on 
Thursday, and the ceremony of presenting them 
was to take place on Friday. At the termination of 
Professor Laboulaye's lecture, which was devoted 
in part to a biography of Mr. Lincoln, the students 
gathered at the Pont St. Michel, in the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol, to the number of about 1,500, to 
proceed in a body to Mr. Bigelow's house. But 
the police turned out hastily in great force, for the 
Pont St. Michel is within pistol-shot of the head- 
quarters of the Police Department, and, unsheath- 
ing their swords, dispersed the greater part of the 
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crowd. A few squads, however, of less than twenty 
each, got away ; but when approaching Mr. Bige- 
low's house, which was three miles away, tired, 
heated, excited, and covered with dust, they found 
themselves again in presence of policemen, who 
were actually barricading the Minister's door. 
After a tussle, however, a certain number succeeded 
in getting in, and fortunately among these was the 
spokesman, a handsome, intelligent lad, who carried 
the precious document in his pocket. When every- 
thing was ready, he stepped forward and read in a 
steady, clear voice, the address which had been 
prepared for the occasion. Mr. Bigelow replied 
in French, and assured the boys, to their great 
satisfaction, that the document should be sent to 
the President of the United States. 

One or two others then volunteered speeches 
relating to the Minister — what trouble they had 
had in getting there, how many they had left on 
the route in the hands of the police, and so on. 
Finally, after giving a tremendous cheer of " Long 
live the great American Republic ! " they retired, 
highly satisfied with the success of their enter- 
prise. 

Soon afterwards another student came in all 
alone, by dodging around the house, bringing a 
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duplicate copy of the address, to make sure of its 
arrival. In the meantime the police were stopping 
everybody who came to the Legation, but upon a 
complaint from Mr. Bigelow this was stopped, and 
then in rushed a medical student who was the 
spokesman of his committee. He read his address, 
Mr. Bigelow replied, and he retired, highly pleased 
with his reception and his exploit. 

The speeches of the students have been published 
in part, but they are too revolutionary for publica- 
tion unabridged. After the students arrived a de- 
putation of the opposition members of the Corps 
L6gislatif, among whom were M. Jules Favre, 
Garnier Pages, and Picard, and as these gentlemen 
came in a string of twenty-seven carriages, the 
police made a rush for them, but when they saw 
who got out, they slunk away and said nothing. 
These gentlemen remained a long time with Mr. 
Bigelow, Messrs. Picard and Garnier Pag^s both 
making speeches, and Mr. Bigelow replying. 

One more expression of the very genuine emotion caused 
in France by this event must be noticed. 

A two-cent subscription has been proposed for 
all France, by a journal that has always sustained 
the Union cause, the Phare de la Loire, of Nantes, 
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for the purpose of presenting a gold medal to 
Mrs. Lincoln, with the following magnificent in- 
scription : " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. To 
Abraham Lincoln, twice President elect of the 
United States, from the grateful French Democracy. 
Lincoln, the honest man, abolished Slavery, re- 
established the Union, saved the Republic, without 
veiling the statue of Liberty. He was assassinated 
the 14th of April, 1865." 

The subscription was a success, and the medal was in 
due course presented. Let us hope it may some day find 
a place of honour in a national museum. 

The collapse of the South had an immediate effect on 
French policy. The occupation of Mexico by French 
troops, one of the greatest mistakes of Napoleon III., could 
now continue no longer. Already after Gettysburg the 
Emperor had cast about for some means of escaping from a 
false position, and had found it by relieving himself of some 
share of responsibility on the shoulders of a man of straw, 
the Emperor Maximilian. 

If Gettysburg was a warning for the French Emperor, 
Apomattox was very nearly a disaster, for the United 
States, with a magnificent army at command, gave imme- 
diate notice in the bluntest possible way that France must 
now evacuate the American Continent. 

The event of the week which has most contri- 
buted toward unsettling people's minds is the vote 
of the House of Representatives at Washington 
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against the recognition of the new order of things 
in Mexico. The public in France had been led 
to believe by the official Press that the United 
States had given assurances that they would ac- 
quiesce in the change in the Mexican Government, 
and this vote of Congress thus fell at Paris literally 
like a bomb in time of peace. The Government, it 
appears, considered this vote of such importance 
that they suppressed it from the telegraphic de- 
spatch, and it was only published two days later, 
when the London Times and the American papers 
containing it arrived. And even then the official 
paper refused to publish it entirely, while the 
Ministerial papers only published the second half 
of it, so as to avoid printing the words " the de- 
plorable events now passing in Mexico." 

Mr. Winter Davis may congratulate himself on 
the success of that word " deplorable," for it fell 
like a bomb in the midst of glorifications of the 
" events passing in America," and while the Govern- 
ment people were horrified at any man calling those 
events " deplorable," even the opposition were 
astonished at the audacity of the word. For all 
the gold and silver in Sonora the Moniteur could 
not be hired to print that resolution with the word 
" deplorable " in it ! 
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The miserable Mexican affair fortunately led to no dis- 
turbance of the good relations of the two countries, but 
before the French troops were finally withdrawn there 
were several periods of great tension, as, for instance, in 
February, 1 866. 

A profound irritation reigns in France about 
the relations with America. The word has been 
pronounced, and passed hastily from mouth to 
mouth, " We have been ordered out of Mexico ! " 
and you know how easy it is for a whole com- 
munity to seize upon a word and form a judgment 
upon it without going deeper into the question. 
But there are two kinds of irritation ; one against 
the United States, and one against the French 
Government. I have no need to tell you how 
parties are divided on this subject. 

In the address of the Senate in reply to the 
speech from the Throne, you will see faithfully 
translated the feeling in Government quarters. 
The honourable Senators declare " that France 
does not obey the haughty commands of any 
country ; she marches when she pleases ! " 

This tone of expression in an official paper is 

important as showing the degree of irritation which 

this affair has awakened, and still more important 

as showing in what a tight place the Emperor has 
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placed himself; for, on the one hand, his friends 
and the whole of the army say that he cannot 
withdraw from Mexico without losing his prestige 
before the world, and without inviting a revolution 
at the hands of the holders of the Mexican bonds ; 
while, on the other hand, if he choose to fight us, he 
will have his fleet sunk, and will be in equal danger 
of a revolution at home. Moreover, Russia is 
waiting for an opportunity to take Constantinople, 
and Austria to regain Lombardy, and never again 
would there be such a chance. The position, it 
will be seen, is a difficult one, and well calculated 
to produce irritation. 

The Liberals, glad to see the Emperor in trouble, 
are nevertheless humiliated at the position in which 
the country is placed by his mad Mexican scheme ; 
and as they have always told him that his scheme 
would end in humiliation and disgrace, they think 
they have the right to throw all the blame on him, 
and to draw upon him the censure of the country. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
FAITS DIVERS 

TT was during the period of the American Civil War 
that the Second Empire began to show unmistakable 
signs of crumbling. The annexation of Savoy and Nice, 
the loudly proclaimed initiation of a more liberal policy, 
appeared at first sight the acts of a strong statesman 
confident of his ability to retain the support of his people. 
But now France perceived that Louis Napoleon was perhaps 
not such a great statesman after all, and that he might 
make mistakes of a very grave character. As early as 
June, 1862, Dr. Johnston writes : — 

The people of France, unable at the present 
moment to penetrate the inscrutable policy of the 
Emperor on various questions, have fallen upon 
an explanation which forebodes no good to His 
Majesty if it should become a fixed idea in the 
public mind. Since the treaty of Villafranca, there 
has been little else in His Majesty's public acts 
but bungling, or, to say the least of it, his reign 
has been totally wanting in that brilliancy which 
characterised the first years of his possession of 
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power. His treaty of Villafranca, it is now known, 
was forced by the attitude of Germany, and his 
motto of" Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic," 
was therefore an empty boast. His management 
of the affairs of Italy since has been as violative of 
the doctrine of non-intervention as of the rights 
of the Italian people themselves. His protection 
of Francis II. at Gaeta, and subsequently at Rome, 
was, and is, an outrage upon the people of Italy. 
His vacillation at Rome is a crying injustice to 
the French as well as to the Roman people. 
His Syrian, Chinese, and Cochin-Chlna expeditions 
were without any substantial honour to French 
arms, and totally destitute of profit to the State. 
His last expedition, that to Mexico, is the gravest 
blunder of all, since it is the most costly, and is as 
destitute of real profit as the rest. 

You may well imagine that I am not the inventor 
of these charges against the French Emperor. I 
had no need to invent them, for I hear them re- 
peated often enough by his own subjects. And it 
is exactly here that the danger lies, for the people, 
in looking for an explanation of these weaknesses, 
naturally charge it to Louis Napoleon personally. 
He is believed to be at times affected mentally to 
such a degree as to become indifferent to the 
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course of affairs, and during these moments, it is 
said, the Empress controls him, and when she con- 
trols him, the priesthood, to whom she is devoted, 
gain the ascendancy. Thus people account for the 
vacillation about Rome ; one month there is every 
prospect of an evacuation, the next month none at 
all. When the Emperor is active the Liberals hope, 
and the Clericals despond ; when the Empress gains 
the ascendancy, the Clericals are up, and the Liberals 
down. It is to the Empress that this same public 
opinion now charges the first advances of the 
Almonte- Miramon party in laying the plot of 
the Mexican expedition, for here, as in the case 
of the Pope, she is carrying out her role as pro- 
tectress of the Clericals. It is said of Her Majesty 
that lately a lady was recommending to her a well- 
known artist for a certain work she desired, and 
among other things in his favour spoke of his 
magnificent portrait of Garibaldi exhibited at the 
Exhibition. " Oh I Thorreur ! " exclaimed Her 
Majesty. 

Thus very many people have got it into their 
heads that the Empress is not only devoted to the 
cause of Rome everywhere and against everything, 
but that politically she is reactionary and despises 
the Liberals whether in France or Italy. On their 
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part, the Liberals and the great Democratic party 
generally, whether friends or simply tolerant of 
Bonaparte, have had their confidence in His 
Majesty's greatness seriously shaken by the last 
two years' events, and whatever may be the cause, 
whether it is indifference, a waning intellect, or the 
intermeddling of the Empress and her deplorable 
clerical party in public affairs, it matters not : the 
doubt is growing into a popular wave that may 
prove dangerous. 

That popular wave did grow dangerous, and with great 
rapidity, as the elections of 1 863 showed, yet for the 
moment the Empire maintained an outward appearance of 
prosperity and success. Although Napoleon was already 
suffering from the early symptoms of the disease that car- 
ried him off ten years later, he and the Empress gave much 
of their time and attention to social enjoyments. 

On the occasion of the F^te NapoMon, the Em- 
peror and Empress drove fearlessly in an open 
carriage through the vast crowds at the Barriere du 
Trone and at the Esplanade des Invalides, and in 
the evening they ventured on foot through the 
compact crowd in the Avenue of the Champs 
Elysees and on the Place de la Concorde, where 
people who have any particular antipathy to a 

squeeze never venture on such an occasion. No- 
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thing more disagreeable seems to have attended this 
promenade than the singular interpellation which 
was shouted into the ears of the Imperial party, as 
into the ears of everybody else on that day, of 
" Ohe Lambert ! " " As-tu vu Lambert ? " A few 
days ago a very fat and grotesque woman named 
Lambert missed her husband on a train on which 
there happened to be a large number of young men 
going boating at Asni^res, and the frantic cries of 
this woman after " Monsieur Lambert " started this 
singular witticism. Since the loss of Monsieur 
Lambert, every train to Asnieres, which conveyed 
any considerable number of canotiers, has heard the 
cry of " 0,^1? Lambert ! " " 0« est Lambert ? " pro- 
nounced from one end to the other. Finally it has 
spread to the streets of Paris. 

Many stories are in circulation as to the origin 
of the witticism, but few know the true one. 
Foreigners were alarmed, and but for the laugh 
which accompanied the exclamation, would have 
beaten a retreat for fear of a revolution. As it is 
said that all Europe sneezes when Paris takes a 
cold, so at this moment all Europe is repeating the 
stupid cry of " OM Lambert ! " But what is worse, 
the streets are already full of songs about "Lam- 
bert." The Bohemian Press talk of nothing elscj 
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and the stage will certainly not escape the invasion. 
All large cities have their street surprises and their 
toquades of a moment, and the more senseless, and 
especially the more mysterious they are, the better 
they take. 

Let us now follow Napoleon from Paris to Compiegne 
once more. 

The Court people, having seen the cholera 
through, appear to be amusing themselves at 
Compiegne at a rate beyond all precedent in these 
latter times. To find its parallel one must go back 
to the period when Moliere made royal courtiers 
parade in sock and buskin before the Grand 
Monarque. A literary and fighting man of title, 
Captain the Marquis de Massa, who has gained a 
reputation these last few years in the production of 
plays for private theatricals, is now the reviver of 
the old custom of telling kings to their faces what 
great men they are. One can imagine the squirm- 
ing of even so impassive a man as Louis Napoleon 
under such an infliction. M. de Massa's piece, 
which has just been played before the Court at 
Compiegne, is called the Commentaries of Casar, was 
written expressly for the Court, and has had a 

success quite unequalled in the history of similar 
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attempts. The piece is a review of the principal 
events of the year, which the author and actors 
unroll before the eyes of the Emperor like a 
panorama, and into which is, more or less dex- 
terously, mixed high-sounding praises of His 
Majesty. For example, the Court beauty, the 
Marchioness de GallifFet, in the character of In- 
dustry, is made to launch full in the face of His 
Majesty the following verse, to the air of T'en 
souviens-tu : — 

Ce cocher-la, jour et nuit, je vous jure, 
Du siege auguste ou le peuple I'a mis, 
Depuis seize ans sait bien, d'une main sure, 
Mener son char et ses coursiers soumis ! 
Des trop fougueux calmant I'efFervescence, 
Des trop craintifs corrigeant les arrets, 
Son char, enfin, c'est celui de la France, 
Et son chemin s'appelle le Progres ! 

The ancient court-bards took good care not to 
talk to their monarchs about progress ; nevertheless, 
true flattery consists in hitting the flattered indivi- 
dual in the weak place, and Napoleon the Third, as 
every one knows, makes great pretensions to pro- 
gress. Louis XIV., for example, was compared by 
his courtiers to Jupiter, the terrible god of thunder, 

and it was a common thing to make him talk on the 
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stage, and in his own presence, to Juno and Amphi- 
tryon, and the rest of the mythological family. For 
the first Napoleon, who had greater claims to the 
title of Jupiter than Louis XIV., the court-bards 
had already grown tamer in their eulogies, and 
scarcely dared say more to his face than that he 
controlled the elements, subject, however, to the 
will of Providence. But the age of mythological 
comparisons has given place to the age of utili- 
tarian ideas, and the word " progress " is that which 
tickles, or appears to tickle, the ears of even the 
most reactionary of monarchs. 

Compiegne for summer and autumn, the Tuileries for 
winter : after the hunting and theatricals of the one, come 
the court balls of the other. So here follows an account, 
the last that shall find place in these memoirs, of one of 
these functions at the Imperial Palace ; the date is February, 
1863. The occasion was memorable for the extraordinary 
costume worn by the Countess Castiglione ; it created a 
great sensation and some scandal. 

The pleasures of the Carnival were never more 
brilliant than in the present year. The amount of 
money spent in dress is frightful, and while the poor 
are getting rich, the rich are getting poor. One 
millinery establishment, that of Worth and Bobergh, 
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of which Monsieur Worth is the artist-designer, 
sent out bills for the single costume ball of the 
Empress on Monday last to the extent of $200,000 ! 
And yet there were not quite four hundred ladies 
at the ball, and Worth and Bobergh, although they 
are the fashionable house of the season, did not 
furnish all the dresses. At this ball, which was 
private, and to which invitations were made directly 
by the Empress, the following Americans were 
invited, which was a very large list in view of the 
limited number of persons present : Mrs. Dayton, 
in moire antique and poudri ; Miss Dayton, Red 
Riding Hood; Mrs. Ridgway, of Philadelphia, 
marquise; Mme. Pilie, of New Orleans, poudri; 
Miss Minnie King, of Georgia, Undine; Mrs. 
Penniman, of New York ; Miss Penniman, Ophelia; 
Mrs. Moulton (Miss Greenough, of Cambridge, 
Mass.), Salamander ; Viscountess de Gabriac (Miss 
Phalen, of New York) ; Mrs. Eustis (Miss Cor- 
coran, of Washington) ; Miss Eustis, of Louis- 
iana ; Mrs. Butterfield, of New York ; Mrs. 
W. Evans, of Paris ; Miss Willing, of Phila- 
delphia ; the Countess de Moltke (Miss Hutton, 
of New York), en marquise, covered with dia- 
monds ; and the Countess de Ganay (Miss 
Ridgway, of Philadelphia). The American ladies, 
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as those of your readers will see who are ac- 
quainted with them, were chosen by Her Majesty 
not only on account of their standing in French 
society, but also for their beauty and well- 
known taste in dress. It was an occasion for the 
display of all the wealth in diamonds and other 
precious stones of which each was possessed ; for, 
while it is bad taste to make an inordinate display 
of diamonds on ordinary occasions, a costume ball 
admits any extravagance in this line the wearer 
chooses to indulge in. The Empress represented 
on this occasion the wife of a Doge of Venice of 
the sixteenth century, and wore all the crown jewels. 
She was literally covered with diamonds. Her 
skirt was of black velvet, over scarlet satin, with 
rivieres of diamonds. The Prince Imperial, dressed 
in black velvet knee-breeches and Venetian mantle, 
was present, and danced twice — once with the 
Princess Anna Murat, and once with Mile, de 
Chateaubourg. His dance with his cousin the 
Princess Anna created no little amusement, for 
while the Prince is only seven years old, and of 
course very short for a ball-room performance — his 
partner is princely in dimensions as well as in titles. 
Princess Anna wore a Neapolitan costume. Prin- 
cess Mathilde was in the costume of Anne of 
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Cleves, of Holbein, and wore the whole of her 
famous collection of emeralds. Princess Clotilde 
had also copied a picture from the Louvre, and her 
dress of brocade glistened like a rising sun. Prin- 
cess Gabrielle (Augustine Bonaparte) was in Syrian 
costume ; the Princess de Metternich as Night ; 
the Countess de Persigny as Fire ; the Countess 
Walewska in Louis XIV. corn-coloured dress, 
gold buttons. The beautiful Italian Countess 
Castiglione, attired in a costume remarkable for 
its scantiness, made the hit of the evening. She 
was dressed as " Salammbo," copied from the new 
Carthaginian romance of Gustave Flaubert, author 
of Madame Bovary. Naked arms and shoulders, 
short dress, and feet naked in sandals, train of black 
velvet carried by the young Count de Choiseul, 
who, in turn, had his face blackened to represent an 
Egyptian page, and who held over her head an 
umbrella of real Robinson Crusoe dimensions. 
The superb Carthaginian Countess wore on her 
head a diadem of gold ; her dress, which was with- 
out waist, was held by a rich clasp of diamonds, 
and was copied exactly from the floating tunics 
worn by the women of the upper classes in the 
period of Carthaginian history in which Salammbo 
lived. She promenaded, not on the arm of the 
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faithful Matho of the romance, but on that of 
Count Walewski, who handed her over to the 
Emperor, who, in turn, left her to enjoy along and 
close conversation with the young Chevalier Nigra, 
Italian Ambassador at Paris. The " surprise " of 
the evening was the duadrille des Abeilles. At 
twelve o'clock several large beehives were carried 
in by villagers in the costume of Watteau's pictures, 
and from them issued a charming and graceful 
swarm of bees, among whom were the Princesses 
Troubetskoi and Dolgorouki, Miles. Brancard, 
Coppens, Magnan, de Tascher, de Vatry, KindiakofF, 
Errazu, Pereira, dressed in golden corsage and 
shining wings, and who at once proceeded to dance 
the quadrille, which had been arranged and taught 
them for the occasion by Merante, of the Grand 
Opera. 

This was the last occasion on which the Countess Castig- 
lione appeared at the Tuileries, though she continued to 
reside in Paris. It was there, indeed, that this somewhat 
mysterious personage died a very few years ago, and many 
will remember how on her death the French authorities, at 
the request of the Italian Government, seized her papers. 
They may have contained information not only valuable, but 
curious on the relations of Napoleon III. with Italy and with 
Italy's emissaries. 
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Many other well-known personages of the period appear 
in Malahff's pages, and here may as well be placed some 
account of three of them — Daniel Hume, the Marechal de 
Castellane, and the Due de Morny. 

What a singular history is that of Daniel Hume, 
the medium 1 Here is a young man, who, without 
illustrious birth, and without other merit than that 
of practising brilHantly an acknowledged imposition, 
has jumped suddenly to a familiar association with 
monarchs and with the highest nobility of Europe. 
After creating for himself a name in the spirit-world 
of America, Hume came to Europe, and we first 
hear of him in a prominent way at Florence, where, 
in a little circle of artists and literary people — of 
which Hiram Powers, Mr. McKinney, the Brown- 
ings, and the Martineaus were members — he per- 
formed feats which rendered his name at once 
familiar to all the reading world of Europe. It was 
there he met Count KouchalofF, a Russian gentle- 
man, whose sister he afterwards married. The 
Count brought Hume to Paris, and among other 
distinguished persons whom he invited to his house 
to witness Hume's wonderful performances was 
Count Baciocchi, a relative of the Emperor, one of 
the Chamberlains of His Majesty, who is entrusted 
with the direction of the theatrical and other amuse- 
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ments of the Court. Whether Count Baciocchi 
became a convert to Hume's power, or only desired 
to fulfil faithfully his office of Court entertainer, I 
do not know ; but he introduced Hume at the 
Tuileries, and at the first stance, at which only their 
Majesties and Count Baciocchi were present, Hume 
was fortunate enough to accomplish some of his 
most astounding feats. From that day, Hume has 
been a " pet " of the palace and of the Court people 
generally. His relation to the Emperor and 
Empress is that of an intimate friend, and he 
enjoys the extraordinary privilege of being admitted, 
as a matter of course, to all the soirees, of whatever 
character, at the palace. As early as two years ago 
he had already gained such influence over the 
Empress that she scolded him as she would a near 
friend for not coming to see her when she was in 
London on her way to Scotland ; and when Hume 
objected, that he feared to disturb her in the state 
of mind she then was — the Duchess of Alba had 
just died — she replied that it was just because she 
had need of his " soothing sympathy " that she 
desired to see him. These two words, in fact, 
disclose more than all others the secret of Hume's 
power. He is rather tall and slight, has sandy hair 
and moustache, pale face and blue eyes. To great 
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elegance of person and distinction of manners, he 
unites a mildness and tenderness of expression 
which those who come within his influence call 
angelic, and which sheds about him a sort of 
dreamy, unearthly charm, insufficiently expressed 
by the words " soothing sympathy." There is 
something mysterious in the man's organisation 
which binds to him as by a spell other organisations 
peculiarly endowed. There is something in his look, 
in his presence, in the very atmosphere of his room, 
which imparts happiness and sunshine to those about 
him. Ladies of the highest birth sit on a stool at 
his feet, and gazing into his magnetic eyes, receive 
comfort and consolation from his lips. He calls 
them " my child," and gives advice like a father 
confessor. In an earlier and more superstitious 
period of the world's history, he would have passed 
for a being of divine origin, and would have had 
his disciples ready to suffer martyrdom in his 
defence. Now what is the explanation of this 
wonderful power ? Is it a higher order of animal 
magnetism, or only adroit swindling .'' Hume pro- 
tests that he is ignorant of the source whence he 
derives his power ; that it is not a study, but a 
gift ; that it is an involuntary accompaniment of 
his being, from which he could not separate himself 
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if he would. The persons who fall within his 
influence do not pretend to give a reason for their 
hallucination ; they say that it does them good — 
that it renders them happy — to come within the 
circle of his power ; but they cannot tell why. 
Hume lives in the Place Vendome, where he 
receives visits, presents, and invitations innumerable 
from persons of the highest rank in society. He is 
preparing for publication his personal memoirs, or 
rather his autobiography, for he is said to be fast 
declining with consumption — the same disease 
which lately killed his wife. He has a child, a 
wonderfully precocious boy, who is said to see 
and hold daily communication with his deceased 
mother, and who is thus growing up as much in 
the knowledge and affection of his mother as if she 
were still living and always present. 

The Marechal de Castellane, a veteran of the First 
Empire, died in September, 1 862. 

The Marshal was what is called in the army 
un officier d' avant-garde — that is to say, an officer 
more capable in conducting than in planning an 
action. He was also regarded as too severe a 
disciplinarian, and, until his soldiers got well ac- 
quainted with him, he did not enjoy much of their 
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sympathy. But his chivalrous bravery and his 
spirit of justice won their respect and esteem. 
When he first went to Lyons, which was then, and 
is still, a hotbed of republicanism, he was regarded 
with suspicion, and often heard, as he passed the 
streets, expressions of contempt, and even open 
threats. One day, soon after the coup d'etat, he 
heard that a barber had declared that if he could 
get a chance to shave the Marshal he would cut 
his throat. The Marshal heard of it, and the next 
day dismounted from his horse, in full uniform, at 
the barber's door, entered, took his seat in the 
tonsorial chair, and said, " You are going to shave 
me." The man shook like a leaf, and while he 
was scraping the Marshal's chin, the latter said to 
him, " I am Marshal Castellane, and you are going 
to slice my throat ! Do you hear .'' Why don't 
you slice, you rascal .'' Sacre bavard ! It was all 
brag — nothing but brag! Why don't you slice.''" 
The barber was struck dumb with astonishment, 
and would rather have cut his own throat than 
even to have scratched the skin of his terrible 
customer. 

One day, in the early times at Lyons, and while 
the Marshal was still disliked by his men, a bullet 
was fired at him from the ranks of the Voltigeurs, 
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during target exercise. He heard the well-known 
sound of a bullet, and felt his hat move on his 
head. Without saying a word to his staff he 
galloped to the front of the company from which 
the shot had come, and exclaimed : " If I knew 
the awkward fellow who shoots so badly, I should 
order him a week's imprisonment ! " And then, 
turning to his staff, he said : " Do you understand 
that : a soldier of a corps d' elite miss a man at 
thirty yards ? He ought to be discharged from 
the service ! " 

Marshal Castellane grew popular at last with 
the people of Lyons, and hundreds of anecdotes 
are told by them of his eccentricities. Even the 
boys in the street, toward the last, always greeted 
him as he passed with shouts of " Vive le 
Marechal I Vive Castellane !" He was one of the 
last of that type of officers who were as hard to 
themselves as to others — of that type which the old 
soldiers of the First Empire called ks durs a cuire. 

Just at the moment when the tide of Liberalism was 
beginning to assume a threatening attitude, Napoleon lost 
the services of his most able and most influential supporter, 
of a man whose devotion to the Empire was complete, and 
whose judgment was respected even by the most ardent of 
the republicans. Walewski, Rouher, Persigny, Thouvenel, 
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Mocquard, Billault, Conneau, all these were in their various 
capacities able and devoted followers of Napoleon. But 
not one of them could recommend the Empire to France 
as did the Due de Morny from the presidential chair of 
the Chamber of Deputies, which he filled with a con- 
spicuous ability and dignity, long acknowledged in every 
quarter. On the loth of March, 1 865, he died, and 
Napoleon suffered probably the most severe blow he had 
yet met with. 

The Duke de Morny was handsome in every 
way ; handsome in head, in face, in person, in 
manner, and in deportment. He breathed the 
gentleman at every point. He had no enemies in 
the Chamber or out of it. He was courteous 
alike in the chair and on the floor, and when he 
descended among his colleagues to make a speech, 
his gestures were elegant, his language neat and 
concise, and his periods well turned. In looking 
from the Emperor to M. de Morny, one wondered 
how they could have been born of the same mother.^ 

The Duke de Morny was buried yesterday with 
most extraordinary pomp. The State paid the 
expenses of the funeral. About fifteen thousand 
soldiers of all arms took part in the procession, 
commanded by Marshal Magnan, a General of 

' Morny and Louis Napoleon were half-brothers, the former 
being a natural son of Queen Hortense. 
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Division, and two Generals of Brigade. The rest 
of the procession, which was three miles long, was 
composed of the great bodies of State and of 
deputations from various associations. The body 
reposed in state in the grand hall of the Legislative 
Palace, the funeral service was performed at the 
church of the Madeleine, and the body was buried 
in the cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise. 

The death of M. de Morny has produced such 
a sensation in all classes of society, the lamentations 
at the loss the Emperor has sustained were so 
general, that the imperialist writers have received 
orders to try to react against this sentiment. It 
will not do to allow people to believe that the death 
of any one man can weaken the Government or 
embarrass its regular operation ; nor is it a compli- 
ment to the other distinguished and devoted sup- 
porters of the dynasty to admit that they cannot 
fill the place of the deceased. But some of the 
imperialist writers in their zeal declare that the 
public ought not to forget that the Emperor is the 
State, and that whoever else dies, he is always there 
to direct and preserve the Government in all its 
vigour, thus showing by inadvertence the dangers 
of a system of Government which hangs upon 

so slender a thread as the life of one man ; 
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for suppose the Emperor should die, what then ? 
As the Marquis de Boissy said the other day in the 
Senate, in reply to this " What then ? ", " France 
would fall into a gdchis" — into a general smash- 
up. More liberty and an intelligent division of the 
functions of the Government between the various 
bodies of the State would obviate the dangers to be 
incurred from the death of any one man, even if that 
man were the Emperor ; and it is to be hoped that 
the sentiments which have been drawn out by the 
death of M. de Morny may enlighten the Emperor 
on this head, and induce him to advance a peg in 
the great work of " crowning the edifice." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ELECTIONS OF 1863 

"/^^ROWNING the edifice," that was now the great 
^-^ question. From the time of the elections of 1 863 
until we reach the Franco-Prussian war seven years later, 
the whole of French history turns on that topic. Step by 
step Napoleon approaches the goal he has set himself — the 
liberalising of the Empire after the fashion of England or 
Sardinia as he believes it will be, the liberalising of France 
by the overturn of his Government as it is to be. 

The advance made in 1 863 was a considerable one, and 
in no respect more marked than by the re-entry of Thiers 
in the political arena. The veteran statesman and historian 
only consented to become a candidate for election to the 
Corps Legislatif at the last moment. 

There is reason to believe that M. Thiers only 

accepted because it was urged by leading men of his 

own as well as of the Democratic party, that his 

candidacy would awaken additional interest not only 

in the election, but in the general affairs of the 

country, and thus drive the Government into the 

parliamentary regime. The supporters of M. Thiers 
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thus profess not to desire the overthrow of the 
Bonapartes, but only to aid in the " crowning of 
the edifice of liberty " under the Empire. 

It now comes out that when M. Thiers was first 
proposed as a candidate, the Government gave his 
friends notice that they would not oppose him; 
but as M. Thiers preferred to go into the Chamber 
as an avowed opponent of the Government, he 
allowed his name to be placed on the Democratic 
Republican list — that is to say, the list of the com- 
bined opposition, and on which the other eight 
:andidates — there are nine Deputies for Paris — are 
all Democrats, and opposed alike to the Bonapartists, 
the Legitimists, and the Orleanists. Appearing, 
therefore, in such company as this, the Government 
is obliged to oppose M. Thiers, and a great effort 
will be made to get his opponent, M. Devinck, 
elected. 

The Government this year permits a certain 
amount of liberty to candidates in the publication 
of electoral addresses, and many of them, besides 
publishing their addresses in the journals, stick 
them also on the walls and enclose them in envelopes. 
All this is giving an extraordinary interest to the 
election, which cannot prove otherwise than profit- 
able to the candidates of the opposition. 
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A few days later we find : — 

The whole power of the Government is being 
exerted to defeat M. Thiers in the district of Paris 
in which he is running for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The candidate patronised by the Government, 
M. Devinck, a wealthy manufacturer, formerly 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
lately deputy for the same district, is an excellent 
man, and made a useful deputy on interior finan- 
cial questions ; but it is scarcely probable that he 
will be able to defeat M. Thiers. At any rate, 
M. Thiers is a candidate in several other districts 
where his chances of election are quite equal to 
those at Paris. But the second district of Paris is 
that in which the Government people live, and 
while a defeat in Paris is bad enough, a defeat in 
one's own district is worse. To this must be 
added the aggravating circumstance that no pains 
have been spared within the last few years by the 
Emperor and his friends to win over M. Thiers 
to the imperial regime. Thus far, this gentleman, 
by the advice of his friends, has abstained from a 
reply to the attacks of the Government which have 
been pasted over the walls of Paris. 

All the celebrities of former Governments, with 
very few exceptions, are now before the public as 
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candidates for the next Chamber. There has been 

a regular resurrection of Legitimist, Orleanist, and 

Republican notabilities — of all the living and fossil 

remains of past regimes, uneasy and fretful in their 

state of political torpor, and all united now in 

the mosaic phalanx of opposition to Bonapartism. 

They have been able to reconcile their consciences 

to the oath of fidelity to the Emperor required of 

them, by the declaration of the Emperor himself, 

made two years ago, that hereafter the Empire 

was to march toward complete liberty, and that 

the Chamber was to exercise sole control over the 

treasury of the State. The following are the 

names of these celebrities : — Messrs. Odilon Barrot, 

Berryer, Thiers, Count de Montalembert, Count de 

Remusat, Gustave de Beaumont, Dufaure, Marie, 

Lanjuinais, Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, Jules de 

Lasteyrie, Casimir Perier, St. Marc Girardin, and 

the famous five of the late Chamber, viz : Messrs. 

Jules Favre, Emile Ollivier, Picard, Darimon and 

Henon, who are all candidates for re-election. 

To complete the list of candidates from among 

the old parties there are only needed the names of 

Messrs. Lamartine, Guizot, Cousin, and the Count 

Duchatel. But M. Lamartine's health would not 

permit a candidacy, even if he desired it. Messrs. 
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Cousin and Duchatel are working for M. Thiers, 
and M. Guizot has put forward his son-in-law, M. 
Cornelius de Witt, the historian of Washington, 
Jefferson, and other American statesmen. How 
many of these notable candidates of the opposition 
may be elected it is impossible even to conjecture. 

On the 2nd of June the result of the struggle was 
known. 

To-day the Democracy of Paris are in ecstasies at 
their triumph over the Government, and nearly 
everybody is rejoicing at having found a way of 
making a revolution without the shedding of blood, 
the sacking of houses and the destruction of com- 
merce. The majority for the Opposition list is, in 
fact, overwhelming, and has taken everyone by sur- 
prise. M. Gu^roult, the editor of the Opinion 
Nationale, is not elected on this vote, because there 
were four candidates in his district, and by the French 
law, a majority over all is required ; but he will be 
elected at the second trial, a fortnight hence, by a 
large majority, and thus not only will every district 
of Paris, and the Department of the Seine, in 
which the capital is situated, send an Opposition 
member to the Chamber, but they will be sent 
there by large majorities. M. Thiers' majority in 
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the second district, although large, is the smallest 
of all ; but it was in this district that the Govern- 
ment laboured the hardest to elect its candidate, 
and it was here that the most " pipe-laying " was 
practised, for to this district the transfer of Govern- 
ment employes was most easily operated. Yet M. 
Thiers leads his opponent by two thousand votes. 
The abstentions of the socialists, the ultra legiti- 
mists and clericals, have been numerous, so that if 
these are counted in with the votes cast for the 
Opposition, Paris stands three-fourths at least 
against the Government. 

What is the signification of this peaceful revolu- 
tion ? Commencing with the peace of Villafranca, 
the administration of Napoleon III. has been more 
noted for its errors than for its great acts. His 
Majesty's Italian policy since the event mentioned 
has been a series of mistakes, condemned by an 
immense majority of the intelligent people of the 
country ; his Mexican expedition is regarded by 
the greatest number as a blunder of such magni- 
tude as to imply imbecility somewhere in high 
places ; while the costliness of the Government, 
and the gradual increase of taxes, has displeased all 
that class, especially immediately above the work- 
men — that is to say, the small taxpayers. But, 
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perhaps, more than all this, France is ashamed to see 
all the nations around her, all the people with whom 
she has most to do, and who take her as model for 
most things, enjoying more liberty than she does. 
The English, the Italians, the Germans, the Swiss, 
the Belgians, are all to-day living under the parlia- 
mentary system the life of free nations, while 
France, which professes to give them laws, litera- 
ture, science, arts and diplomacy, maintains a 
muzzled Press and a muzzled Legislature. The 
contrast is too crying not to have awakened the 
most lethargic of political existences, and to this 
sense of shame is in part due the crushing defeat of 
the Government. Napoleon is not, in fact, up 
with the times. He has talked loudly of liberty 
in his speeches, but the people found that promises 
in his mouth were like those in the mouths of 
other monarchs — only made to be forgotten ; and 
so they determined to give him a lesson. Hence- 
forth the question will be daily rung in his ears : 
Are we a nation of children to be led by the nose, 
or are we a people capable of a dignified and manly 
existence ? 

Much of this uprising of the people of Paris is 
due to M. Emile de Girardin — to the man who, when 
he lately came back to journalism, uttered in his 
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salutatory to the public the singular absurdity that 
the Press had no power in the changing of public 
opinion. There is no such pen in France for the 
awakening of a sleeping people as that of M. de 
Girardin, and the ringing, sledge-hammer blows he 
has dealt the Government in the contest just closed 
has reinstated him in the public estimation as the 
" master of the situation." Nor is there another so 
competent in the art of dodging the law and its 
technicalities while dealing out truths hard to 
swallow. 

In the Departments, where the prefects control 
the people much as they please, there is less change, 
and perhaps but three prominent Opposition mem- 
bers — Messrs. Berryer, Marie, and Henon — are 
elected. So that, with the nine of Paris, the new 
Opposition in the Chamber will only count twelve 
members ; but these twelve are a host in the size of 
their brains and in the prestige they will carry into 
the House. 

Three days later : — 

The people have not yet recovered from their 
surprise, nor the Government from its indignation, 
at the result of the late elections. Not only are the 
Democracy radiant, but the whole people seem to be 
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under the spell of a newborn and strange sensation, 
which they can hardly realise. It has been so long 
a time since the smothering of the Republic of 
1848, so long a time that the people have been 
taught that they were children, incapable of walking 
alone, or of asserting their independence, that this 
new and unexpected triumph fills them with a 
mingled sentiment of joy, fear, and curiosity. 

The manner in which the Minister of the Inte- 
rior and his organ, the Constitutionnel, talked was 
well calculated to frighten people, and the timid 
ones looked for nothing less than a general cata- 
clysm. The total eclipse of the moon on election 
day was converted by some into a total eclipse of 
the sun, and unable to elevate themselves to the 
level of the Minister's figurative style, they were 
made to believe that nature was veiling its face in 
horror at the reappearance of M. Thiers. Alarmed 
at the thunders of the Minister and his organ, and 
at the evident displeasure of the elements at what 
was going on, some of these good people actually 
laid in a store of provisions against a siege ! 

But there was no convulsion of the elements and 
no thought of revolution. The voting was every- 
where conducted with the utmost order and quiet. 
Not even was there a fall at the Bourse — to the pro- 
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found astonishment and disgust of the Government ; 
on the contrary, there was a rise ! What did it 
mean ? The Government defeated at Paris by the 
revolutionary elements, and no fall in the funds ! 
Was there any humiliation more complete than 
this ? The fact is, the men of finance saluted the 
entrance of M. Thiers and the Opposition list into 
the Chamber as the commencement of a healthy era 
in the history of the country — as the harbinger of 
good, and not of evil. 

It was some months before the newly-elected legislators 
were summoned to their duties. On the 2oth of Novem- 
ber, however, the Chambers are at work. 

The Parisians have found a new and most agree- 
able sensation in the perusal of the debates in the 
Chambers. It is now thirteen years since there has 
been any liberty of speech in France, thirteen long 
years since the names of Berryer and Thiers and 
Marie, and all that represents the oratory of the 
country, have appeared in the public prints in a 
debate, and the delight of the people at this new 
and strange sensation is universal. It seems as if 
the life of the nation had revived in these few 
names and in the few words already pronounced at 

the famous tribune of the Palais Bourbon, and 
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under this influence the true friends of progress have 
conceived new hopes for the future of the country. 

Yesterday was a regular "field-day" in the Legis- 
lature. M.Thiers opened the debate on the address 
in a speech which is declared to be the most brilliant 
in his whole parliamentary career. He commenced 
by explaining why he had come back to political life ; 
it was the liberal decrees of the Emperor in regard 
to legislative powers which enabled him to do so. 
He then made an appeal in favour of still further 
liberty, and gave the history of the different at- 
tempts, after periods of despotism, to regain liberty, 
from the time of the first Emperor till now. It 
was the destiny of all enlightened people eternally 
to seek liberty till they found it. 

This speech of M. Thiers contained all the quali- 
ties which mark the efforts of a finished orator : 
method, clearness, elevation of style and of senti- 
ment, with a charm of diction unequalled perhaps 
by any speaker in France. It was one of those 
successes which will draw attention to the man, it 
will revive the memories of the parliamentary days 
of France, and by turning people's attention away 
from the power of to-day will go to strengthen the 
Opposition, and especially the party to which M. 
Thiers belongs. 
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The emotion caused by the magnificent speech 
of M. Thiers continues, and is certainly working a 
change in public sentiment against the Government. 
On the street I hear every one declare that there 
must be more liberty or the State will drift into a 
revolution. The best and most loyal citizens feel 
the burning shame of a State which pretends to give 
laws, literature and science to other people who are 
free, while France remains unfit for freedom. 

M. Thiers demanded a free Press, free speech, 
free elections, and a return to the system of minis- 
terial responsibility. For the Press he demanded 
the repeal of the despotic law brought into existence 
after the coup d'etat of 1851, which places the exist- 
ence of every journal published in the Empire at 
the mercy of a Chief of Bureau at the Ministry 
of the Interior, and its transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the common law. For speech he demanded the 
right of free discussion on the acts of the Govern- 
ment. For elections he demanded that the system of 
official candidates and the official pressure on electors 
which is the sure corollary of the system be discon- 
tinued ; and finally he demanded the adoption of 
the monarchical system of ministerial responsibility 
as safer for the liberties and the contentment of the 

people and also for the perpetuation of the people. 
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Such was the effect produced by the re-entry of Thiers 
into political life. From that time to the fall of the Empire he 
remained the most attractive figure in the Chamber — greater 
than Rouher, more consistent than Ollivier, broader than 
Favre, more experienced in statecraft than all of them. 
A few glimpses of the Chamber in the years that followed 
may as well be placed here. 

We are now in the height of the oratorical 
season at the Chambers (March, 1867). The great 
champions of the two sides have already been on 
the floor, or rather in the tribune, and people begin 
to see more clearly into the situation. Tuesday 
was a regular field-day between the two leaders of 
the House — Messrs. Jules Favre, the chief of the 
Opposition, and M. Rouher, the Prime Minister 
and the Emperor's spokesman. M. Jules Favre does 
not like the substitution of the system of inter- 
pellations for that of the debate on the address, 
and in his masterly style attacked the new so-called 
liberal measures with a freedom of speech he had 
not yet ventured upon. He wound up his vehement 
assault by launching at the head of M. Rouher 
the following words : " In the midst of liberal and 
emancipated Europe, you show no higher ambition 
than that of becoming the Minister of a Marcus 
Aurelius or a Trajan, but for my part I have the 
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higher aspiration of becoming the citizen of a free 
country." 

But M. Rouher did not allow himself to be 
disturbed by the attacks of the war-horse of the 
democracy. In a magnificent two hours' improvisa- 
tion, he sketched the whole Imperial programme, 
from the coup d'etat to the letter of the 19th of 
January, and in this sense the speech of the Minister 
was an event and a landmark in the history of the 
Second Empire. He made the confession that the 
Emperor had made him his confidant in the inti- 
mate ideas which had presided at the promulgation 
of the various measures of late years, and he 
declared solemnly that the new measures were in- 
spired by the most liberal intentions on the part 
of His Majesty — intentions in which he coincided, 
and which ensured the execution of the measures in 
perfect good faith, and with a desire to meet the 
aspirations of the country. 

This speech was so well received by the Chamber, 
that whatever influence it may have exerted on the 
Republican side of the House, it at least converted 
the tiers-parti, and to the complete astonishment of 
a majority of members, the chief of this party, 
M. Emile OUivier, got up at the close of it and 

gave in his adhesion to the measures as annotated 
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and commented on by M. Rouher. The astonish- 
ment of members was due to the fact that it was 
supposed that M. Ollivier was going to follow 
M. Rouher with a new programme for the Empire 
— a programme which was to overturn M. Rouher 
and put him (M. Ollivier) in his place of Prime 
IMinister. So the tiers-parti has fallen to pieces, 
and the Republicans, who hoped to make that party 
the stepping-stone for themselves to power, are 
furious at M. Ollivier's cave-in. Nothing is now 
left for the Liberal party but a distinct and syste- 
matic opposition, without the valuable aid of the 
middle, or connecting, or mollifying party, and if 
the Emperor happens to float into measures frankly 
liberal, the Republican party will become demoral- 
ised, and without a rallying point. 

In this year, 1 867, the Liberals were attacking one of 
the last defensive positions of the Empire, the Press law, 
and nearly carried it. 

We might almost imagine ourselves back in the 
days of the revolution. The Emperor promised 
a more liberal law on the Press, and the Council of 
State, which is preparing the law, threatens to make 
its provisions more stringent than those of the old 
law. The excitement is intense on the subject, and 
the Avenir National has characterised the situation 
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by a witticism which has had an immense success. 
Speaking of the labours of the Council on the 
new bill, it says : " The mountain has brought 
forth not a mouse, but a mouse-trap ! " The word 
fell at the right time, and in the right place. The 
Emperor pledged his word to a new Liberal law, 
which gives the journals encouragement and licence, 
for the moment. The new law, when ratified, 
will cut short both encouragement and licence. 
So they are making the most of the few days that 
remain to them, and abuse and ridicule the pro- 
jected law without stint. Even Charivari takes 
a hand in the tournament against the Government. 
The measure is already called the hi Rouher ; and 
if M. Rouher does not succeed in getting it 
ratified by the Chambers, it will cost him his popu- 
larity as a Minister. The "lot Rouher" will become 
for him a ball and chain. 

One paper says of the ntvi law : " Everything 
that one could imagine of the most restrictive kind 
is found in this project. In this aspect it is a verit- 
able monument of reaction and the chef d'ceuvre of 
its species. Confiscation, the largest fines, and the 
deprivation of civil, political, and electoral rights 
form the basis of this measure which is announced 

to us as the crowning of the edifice ! " 
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Another journal, in order to ridicule the new 
project, gives the following parody of its provi- 
sions : — 

" Whereas political inequality is the basis of our 
institutions ; whereas after fifteen years of calm 
and prosperity the hour has arrived for developing 
our institutions; whereas the Constitution guarantees 
and confirms the principles of 1789 ; whereas these 
principles are the glory of France, etc. etc. There- 
fore, Article i. Whoever wishes to found a journal 
must hand over to the Treasury of the State as 
caution-money one million of francs. Article 2. 
No one can write in a journal who does not enjoy 
all his civil and political rights ; and, Article 3. 
Whoever shall write for a journal shall be deprived 
of his civil, political, and all other rights." 

One last view of Thiers in the tribune must close the 
chapter. 

The papers have published but a very pale and 
emasculated account of the scene in the Chamber 
a week ago during the debate on the foreign policy 
of the Government, or, as M. Thiers had it, the 
faults of the Government. The scene lasted, in 
spite of the President's efforts, a quarter of an hour, 
and the most savage and insulting words, calling 
up the souvenir of the events which inaugurated the 
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Empire, were thrown across the hall, creating an 
indescribable scene of excitement and confusion. 
The ball was opened by M. Rouher by the mention 
of the 2nd December, the date of the coup d'hat, to 
which M. Jules Favre replied angrily, " Don't 
mention the 2nd of December in this hall ! " 
Then, when M. Rouher forgot himself in his anger, 
and exclaimed, " Vous etes des factieux et des ener- 
gumenes ! " (" You are but factious and evil men ! ") 
M. Pelletan hurled back : " Et vous, vous etes des 
bandits ! " (" And you are bandits ! "). M. Thiers 
tried to make himself heard in the tumult, but was 
ordered to be silent, and as he talked on he worked 
himself into such a paroxysm of anger that he at 
last exclaimed : " Imprison me ! kill me ! do what 
you please with me ! " and then sank exhausted in 
his seat. Imagine, if you can, the little fat old 
man in a towering passion, with his arms extended 
high above his head, and screaming at the top of his 
squeaking voice, without change of tone : "Empri- 
sonnez-moi ! Tuez-moi ! Faites de moi ce que vous 
voudrez! Je suis pret !" And thus the storm went 
on till all the old accumulations of fifteen years of 
rancour had been belched out. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

BISMARCK RISES ON THE HORIZON 

' I ""HE year 1 866 marks an interesting period in the letters 
of Malakoff and in the private life of Dr. Johnston. 
For in that year the submarine telegraph came into use, 
profoundly modifying the conditions under which news- 
paper correspondents worked ; and in that same year Dr. 
Johnston married a compatriot, then travelling abroad, 
Miss Bertha Matteson, of Chicago. His practice had in- 
creased very rapidly ; so much so, that he declined the very 
handsome terms offered him by the New York Times if he 
would follow the Austro-Prussian conflict that broke out at 
this time, and that was decided on the field of Sadowa. 
From this period, indeed, Dr. Johnston gradually dropped 
out of journalism. Until the end of 1869 he continued to 
correspond for the Times, giving such impressions and in- 
formation as to French affairs as would not be likely to 
be sent telegraphically. In 1 870, however, there are but 
few letters, and in that year the well-known signature, 
"Malakoff," and the consecrated formula "from our own 
correspondent " appear for the last time. 

It was during the period of his life now beginning that 

Dr. Johnston was able to devote most attention to the 

numerous scientific questions connected with his profession 

in which he always took the keenest interest. One of his 
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most curious experiences in that way was one of which 
some faint echoes may be traced in the paragraphs that will 
presently be given. The case was this. The State Depart- 
ment, at the request of some public-spirited Senator, had 
sent to our Minister at Paris for information on the work- 
ing of the guillotine. The Minister referred the matter to 
Dr. Johnston, who went into it with great thoroughness. 
In later years he was fond of telling of the difficulties he 
had had to overcome before achieving an interview with 
the executioner. For Monsieur de Paris in those days, and 
even in the time of the Third Republic, was not known to 
the public by name, and it was only the Prefect of Police 
who could reveal the dread secret to the inquirer. Dr. 
Johnston did succeed in interviewing this mysterious official, 
and pushed his investigations even further, but his report 
to the State Department was, in the end, not very con- 
clusive, and, presumably, not very helpful. However that 
may be, it will be seen from what follows that he studied 
the question from every point of view. 

You will recollect the discussion between Dr. 
Sue, the grandfather of the novelist, and Dr. Guil- 
lotin, the inventor of the famous instrument for 
decapitation, as to the most humane mode of 
executing criminals. Dr. Sue contended that hang- 
ing was an agreeable operation, because the rope, in 
compressing only the veins, which are superficial, 
and not the arteries, which are deep-seated, pro- 
duced a sudden congestion of the brain, a congestion 
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just powerful enough to take away the sense of 
suffering, but not entirely the sense of perception, 
and that thus the criminal went off admiring the 
beautiful colours of the rainbow which are inevitably 
produced in this condition of congestion on the 
retina of the eye. 

Dr. Pinel, specialist for mental diseases, con- 
tributes his ideas to the discussion that is now 
going on, and takes the horrid view of decapita- 
tions that Sue did. He says : — 

" The intelligence of a severed head is only ex- 
tinguished by the gradual cooling which supervenes ; 
and as the head is admirably protected against a 
diminution of temperature, it results that the power 
of perception is preserved for a long time. The 
sudden hemorrhage, which M. Brown-Sequard says 
is the most important cause of death, is, on the 
contrary, a powerful means of combating the organic 
disorder produced in the head by the fall it has just 
had. It is these first phenomena which are accepted 
by the public as the signs of instantaneous death. 
In reality, the intelligence returns after the first 
shock and awaits final death in a frightful immo- 
bility, for the section of the spinal marrow has but 
one result, that of cutting nearly all the nerves at 
their origin. There is no way by which the sensa- 
tions of the dying brain can be manifested, but it is 
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none the less certain that those sensations exist, 
perhaps for several hours." 

If Dr. Pinel's theory be true, the guillotine be- 
comes the most frightful of instruments of death, 
for the sufferings of a decapitated head must be 
something more awful than anything that has yet 
been described in the chapter of human sufferings. 

But this is a somewhat gruesome subject, and by no 
means the one in which the world was most interested in 
the spring of 1866. 

Count Bismarck is just now the most talked about 
and probably the most abused man in the world. 
No one seems to be able to determine whether he 
is a great man or not, whether he is a statesman, or 
only a blind intriguer stumbling into notoriety. It 
was so also in the first part of the diplomatic career 
of Cavour, and Cavour turned out a great man. 
In Prussia nobody now but the old feudalists sup- 
port Bismarck ; in the rest of Germany and in France 
he is not supported by even these, and how he is to 
maintain himself much longer in power is a mystery. 
In France, as well as in Germany, people have com- 
menced to write and sing comic songs about the 
Prussian monster, and if he can stand this kind of 
opposition he will become a legendary character in 

history, as did Cavour. 
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In a very few weeks after this was written the question 
of whether Bismarck was a statesman or not was for ever 
put to rest. The courage, and especially the rapidity, with 
which he forced war on Austria, and then concluded peace, 
completely upset the schemes of aggrandisement which 
Napoleon was basing on the newly-disturbed state of 
Europe. In the Corps Legislatif, six weeks before the 
declaration of war, 

M. Rouher declared most solemnly for the 
Emperor that France had no bargain with anybody ; 
that she had tried faithfully to preserve the peace, 
and that she had now and intended to preserve 
entire liberty of action. But everybody knows that 
M. de Bismarck is making war in order to transform 
Prussia from a second to a first-class Power ; that 
in order to do this Prussia must annex to her terri- 
tory, beside the Danish Provinces, several of the 
States of the German Confederation, and that when 
Prussia arrives at a preponderating size, France will 
have the right to demand and to take, if necessary, 
by force of arms, a compensation and a bulwark 
this side of the Rhine. The Germans say that on 
this question of the Rhine all Germany is united — 
so united, that in the middle of a civil war, if 
France were to march toward the Rhine, they would 

embrace and rush to the attack of the common 
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enemy. But this opinion must be received with a 
grain of allowance for German patriotism. At any 
rate, they will be likely to have occasion to demon- 
strate the truth of their opinion. France will wait 
till Germany is well engaged in the struggle, and 
then she will make her little military promenade to 
the Rhine. 

That was the universal view of Napoleon's policy in 
France. Bismarck knew it, and risked it, because he had 
faith in himself, and because he had read Napoleon's 
character correctly. But how few could then discern the 
tremendous power and ambition of the man who was a few 
years later to humiliate France so profoundly, and to hold 
her Emperor as his prisoner of war ! 

Europe now presents a curious spectacle to the 
rest of the world. The demon of war has stamped 
his foot on the ground, and millions of men are 
rising at the call. But a short time ago profound 
peace reigned, and men were in the habit of re- 
proaching the people of the United States for 
carrying on " a useless, a murderous, and a cruel 
war." Now the tables are turned, and we see a 
war brought on by the ambition of one man, in 
which no great principle is involved, and which is 
going to entail on the innocent masses a chain of 

untold miseries. M. de Bismarck wanted war in 
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order to round off and give amplitude to his 
frontiers, and the men who justify this policy called 
the war in the United States cruel and useless. It 
is, perhaps, well that all the world does not see 
things in the same light. 

You may well imagine into what a state of ebulli- 
tion we have been thrown here by the Emperor's 
speech at Auxerre. It was not that he repeated his 
stereotyped phrases against the treaties of 1 8 1 5, for 
every one knows that he hates and has a right to 
hate those treaties, and also that they have been 
violated by the respective parties to them whenever 
they stood in their way. It was the time and the 
dramatic manner of the thing which caused the 
excitement, for the visit to Auxerre seemed to be 
made for no other object than to find a place to 
plant the speech, and the allusion to the treaties of 
1 8 15 was dragged into a place in the speech where 
it did not belong. The peasantry of Auxerre cared 
little for the labours of the Holy Alliance, and 
when the Emperor talked to them of that, he was 
looking over their shoulders into the heart of 
Germany. 

It is the general understanding, therefore, that 
the speech means that France, also, is going to take 
part in the war which has set the French heart 
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beating. One can see, speaking figuratively, the 
whole nation straightening themselves up and twirl- 
ing their moustaches, proud and overjoyed that 
the time has at last come when they can reclaim 
their natural boundary on the Rhine. M. de 
Bismarck commences the war, not Napoleon ; it is 
commenced by a dispute with which Napoleon has 
nothing to do ; therefore, the old bugbear of the 
Bonapartes — a European coalition against France 
— is not to be feared. 

In France it is believed that the Austrians will 
defeat the Italians in Venetia, and but for the fact 
that Napoleon is known to be favourable to the 
Italians, there would be sad misgivings as to the 
fate of Italy. This opinion of the French, there is 
good reason to believe, is not just, and for those 
who are not prejudiced against the Italians, a better 
fate awaits their present attempt. We will not, at 
least, accept the estimate of the French, that one 
Austrian is as good as three Italians. 

This was written on the 8th of May. On the 3rd of 
July the Austrian army was defeated at Sadowa, and three 
days later, Dr. Johnston writes : — 

We are under an excitement here at the present 
moment which surpasses anything we have seen for 
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many years. The sudden termination of the great 
German and Italian war, after only a fortnight's 
campaign — for the Emperor says to his friends that 
it is all over, and he knows best — has thrown us 
into a fever which imparts to the town quite an 
unusual appearance. The city is covered with 
flags, and last night the citizens generally illumi- 
nated, exactly as they did for the conquest of Lom- 
bardy. The pretext of many in illuminating was 
the arrival of peace, and the police had no right 
therefore to interfere ; but more illuminated be- 
cause of the cession of Venetia.^ 

For the French nation it is a proud moment, 
and on every side we see and hear of the present 
glory of France. All parties join in calling the 
present the proudest page in French history, and 
for a second time — the first one was when he left 
Paris in 1859 to "liberate Italy from the Alps to 
the Adriatic " — the Emperor has disarmed all 
parties, and is praised by all. It is expected that, 
without firing a gun or spending a franc, he will 
be able to secure, in a Congress, all, or nearly all, 
he would have secured by war. What it is he 

1 Venetia was ceded to France by Austria, and to Italy by 
France ; a transaction that did little good to Napoleon, and that 
profoundly wounded Italian pride. 
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intends to demand no one knows, but the French 
people say that he will demand Belgium, and a 
part of the Rhenish Provinces — leaving the rest 
of these provinces for some future occasion. His 
Majesty appears to be in a fair way, as you see, 
of wiping out or covering up the disgrace of his 
Mexican blunder. 

The scene on 'Change yesterday was beyond 
ordinary power of description. There are events 
sometimes in the history of the world so extra- 
ordinary as to render commentary superfluous. If 
any one had predicted, a few hours before the 
event, the changes which were going to take place 
at the Bourse, he would have been set down as 
a maniac. For once, the great as well as the little 
politicians of the Bourse were struck dumb at this 
stroke of high diplomacy. On other occasions 
they had been able to anticipate and to measure in 
some sort the height and breadth of coming events. 
This one took the breath out of their body and 
left them high and dry in an atmosphere where 
they were total strangers. 

Yesterday the French State Funds, on the news 
of the battle of Sadowa, went up a franc and half. 
To-day they went up from 65-35 to 70* 15 ! 
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But suppose Prussia does refuse, and suppose the 
French army has to march, after all, to the Rhine ? 
What a breaking up of things we shall see ! 

This was the first impression after Sadowa. The dis- 
illusion followed quickly. 

The Opposition in France are furious with the 
Emperor, and abuse him without stint for allowing 
himself to be outwitted and defeated by Bismarck, 
for Bismarck has not only defeated Austria and the 
German Confederation — he has outwitted all the 
rest of Europe, the Emperor Napoleon included, 
and Bismarck has become for the Emperor a sort 
of bete noire, whom he fears more than any man 
he has yet had the fortune to meet in diplomacy. 
When the war in Germany commenced, the Em- 
peror Napoleon supposed that both parties were 
going to exhaust themselves to such an extent that 
at the end of the war he would be strong enough 
to demand the Rhine and receive it ; but the war 
has terminated contrary to all expectations, and, to 
the profound astonishment of everybody, in an 
easy and rapid triumph for Prussia, and in a situa- 
tion of affairs which renders any concessions to 
France on the Rhine an impossibility. More than 

that, Germany is now so nearly united under the 
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powerful impulsion of Prussia, that Napoleon could 
not probably conquer the Rhenish Provinces, or, 
if at all, only by means of a costly and protracted 
war. It is even said that Bismarck desires such a 
war, for all Germany is so united on this subject 
of the Rhine and in hatred of Napoleon, that by 
it he would hope to drag all Germany, even to the 
German portion of Austria, into the arms of 
Prussia. So that the heau role which Napoleon was 
supposed to be playing at the commencement of 
the war turns out to be no role at all, and dis- 
appointment and rage pervade all ranks of French 
society. 

And to mark still further those questions of national 
sentiment that had so much to do with the fast-nearing 
Franco-Prussian War, the following paragraph, written not 
many months later, may be quoted : — • 

Prince Metternich, who had been manoeuvring 
for years to bring about an alliance with France, is 
now in a state of jubilation at having at last accom- 
plished his long-cherished object. It must, never- 
theless, be a bitter pill to him, as well as to Napoleon, 
that they did not join hands before the war of last 
summer,for then they might have held Prussia where 

she was, and Napoleon could have taken the Rhine as 
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well. The Prussians say boldly that before this 
time next year, whether with or without war, all 
Germany is to be united under the Emperor William 
the First, now King of Prussia, and to do this seven 
millions of Germans must be taken from Austria, 
and Bavaria, Wortemburg and Baden-Baden must 
be conquered. 

But enough for the moment of politics, and let us take 
one last glance, before coming to the final catastrophe, at 
the lighter or social side of things. The following para- 
graph concerns the Countess Waldersee and a scandalous 
story that has too often been distorted. 

Justice to a fair and accomplished young American 
lady who has been traduced, leads me to speak here 
of a matter which ought otherwise to have re- 
mained private. About a year ago a young New 
York lady, Miss Lee, married at Paris Prince 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. The Prince was a 
widower over sixty. Miss Lee something over twenty, 
and the latter possessed the larger fortune of the 
two. The Prince was a handsome man for his age, 
and certainly possessed the respect if not the love 
of his wife, while on his part he showed his wife 
great affection. Soon after their marriage they 
went travelling in Egypt, and the Prince died at 
Beyrout. Some servants who had long been in the 
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family of the Prince, and who perhaps were not 
pleased at seeing him marry again, and were there- 
fore more or less hostile to their new mistress, gave 
out the impression, when they came home, that the 
Princess, by pushing the Prince to voyages and 
fatigues which were dangerous to a man of his age, 
had purposely killed him. This charge, which has 
gone abroad, is doing the Princess harm, and has 
naturally caused her great grief. I happened to 
meet the other day the doctor who attended the 
Prince in his last illness, Dr. Souquet, chief of the 
hospitals of Beyrout, Member of the Council of 
Hygiene of the French Empire, and in Arabia a 
Bey, who contradicts in the strongest terms these 
injurious reports. He says that the Prince died 
from a complication of fever with old chronic diffi- 
culties, that nothing could surpass the kindness 
and affection shown by the Princess to her dying 
husband, and that his death was as much a visita- 
tion of Providence as the death of any man 
could be. 

A curious incident, in which Sainte-Beuve and Renan both 
figure, appears under the date of the 2nd of April, 1 867, 
Renan had been deprived of his professorship on account 
of the publication of his Life of Jesus, and the following 
scene took place in the Senate not long after. 
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A Catholic member. Count S6gur d'Aguesseau, 
in discussing the bill on primary education, said in- 
cidentally that " the Minister of Public Instruction 
ought to feel remorse all his life for an appointment 
which was a great scandal." [Murmurs.] 

M. de Sainte-Beuve (Senator and Member of the 
French Academy) : I protest against personal impu- 
tations directed against honourable men, and that 
have nothing to do with the question. 

The President : M. de Sainte-Beuve will please 
not interrupt the discussion. 

M. Sainte-Beuve, continuing : If it be to M. 
Renan that the honourable M. de Segur d'Aguesseau 
takes it on himself to allude, I protest against an 
accusation made against a man of conscience and 
of talent, whom I have the honour to claim as 
a friend. [Order ! Order !] 

The President : I did not remark any personali- 
ties in the observation of M. de S6gur d'Aguesseau. 
He spoke of certain doctrines, but without mention- 
ing names. [Numerous and loud calls to order.] 

Baron Chapuis-Montlaville : It is impossible not 
to feel profoundly afflicted at hearing eulogised the 
authors of certain modern literature which tramples 
under foot the laws of eternal order, and attacks 
religion, the basis of social order. [Applause.] No 
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one has the right to come here to eulogise the men 
who carry the incendiary torch into society, spread- 
ing broadcast among the masses the dangerous doc- 
trines of atheism and irreligion. Their writings are a 
social danger against which all good men are called 
upon to unite their energies. We protest against 
these doctrines with all the force of our convic- 
tions. [Great applause.] Immorality is running 
wild, and it belongs to this honourable body to 
point out to the Government the means of meeting 
it with a remedy. For my own part I shall not be 
wanting in the work ; it is an obligation I shall not 
seek to evade. 

From all sides of the house, " Good ! Good !" 
M. de Sainte-Beuve again tries to get the floor, 
but from all parts of the house are heard cries of 
" Order ! Order !" 

M. de Sainte-Beuve (with energy, and dominating 
the confusion) : M. d'Aguesseau has spoken of two 
things. There is in our day a current of immorality 
and obscenity which no one defends, and which we 
reprove with all our might ; but there are honour- 
able and respectable philosophical opinions which I 
defend in the name of liberty of thought, and 
which I shall never allow to be attacked and calum- 
niated without protesting. [" Order ! Order !"] 
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M. de Maupas : You will stand alone, then, in 
the Senate in defending such doctrines. 

From all sides, "That is so !" 

Count de GrossoUes-Flamarens : It is the first 
time that atheism has found a defender within these 
walls. 

Marshal Canrobert (turning toward M. de Sainte- 
Beuve) : You are not here, sir, to defend a man 
who has denied the divinity of Christ, and who has 
set himself up as the implacable enemy of the re- 
ligion of our fathers, and which is still the religion 
of the great majority of Frenchmen. [" Good ! 
Good ! " Prolonged and loud applause.] 

M. de Maupas : The occasion is a good one for 
the Senate to protest energetically against such a 
work, and against the anti-religious and immoral 
tendencies of which it is the apology. ["Yes, 
Yes ! " Applause.] 

M. de Sainte-Beuve pronounced some words not 
heard in the confusion by the reporters. [" Order ! 
Order ! "] 

The President : If you persist in your interrup- 
tions, Monsieur Sainte-Beuve, I shall be obliged to 
call you to order. You know that you are provok- 
ing incidents of a nature to disturb the habitual 
calm of the deliberations of the Senate. No one 
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was thinking of M. Renan ; it was you that brought 
him into the discussion by naming him. Believe 
me you will do well to avoid prolonging the in- 
cident. [From all parts of the house, " Good ! 
Good ! "] 

Several members tried to get the floor, but the 
President stopped the discussion on the incident, 
and brought the Senate back to the question in 
debate. 

The papers side generally with M. de Sainte- 
Beuve. They may not, and many of them do not, 
agree with him on the subject of the author of the 
Life of Christ, but they stand up for free thought 
and for M. de Sainte-Beuve's defence of it in the 
person of M. Renan. The caustic Journal des Debats 
terminates a leader on the subject by saying that 
" the honourable commander of the Army of Paris 
(Marshal Canrobert) may find it still harder to con- 
trol free thought in matters of religion than he did 
to take Sebastopol ! " — which is rather a hard hit at 
the man who failed in that enterprise. 

1 867 was the year of the second great Paris Exhibition. 
Dr. Johnston was one of the American Commissioners, and 
here is how he describes the opening ceremony as it was 
conducted by the Emperor. 
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The Foreign Commissioners were assembled. 
The United States section smelt like a lamp, but was 
neatly decorated. Here various gentlemen forming 
part of the United States Commission, and worthy 
of all commiseration, were in attendance — dressed 
airily in tail-coats and white cravats, and waiting 
dismally for the proud moment. On the left were 
the English Commissioners, on the right the Japan- 
ese. The latter were in great force. They had 
several long swords, a banjo, a thing like a drum, 
and an interpreter. The procession halted at the 
Japanese place before reaching the United States, 
and the Emperor and Empress were for several 
minutes regaled with a special entertainment. The 
thing like a drum made a disturbance, the banjo 
twanged a fearful discord, and I strongly suspect 
that the principal Commissioner swallowed all the 
swords. Then, gravely and languidly, the proces- 
sion, black and ugly in colour, and with nothing to 
relieve it save orders and decorations, approached. 
It looked like a funeral. The leading officials of 
the household. Cabinet, etc., came first, and then the 
Emperor and Empress. A few friendly words were 
said to Mr. Beckwith, who acknowledged them 
courteously. The Empress smiled on all with 
sweet and exquisite friendliness, but reserved her 
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speech for Dr. Evans, who was fortunate enough to 
monopolise her attention. It was a topic of general 
remark that the Emperor was unusually feeble in 
his bearing. The Prince Imperial did not make 
his appearance. He has been ailing for many days, 
but is said to be better. After a due amount of 
bowing, the procession proceeded on its way — • 
receiving the general officials and their ladies in the 
English picture-gallery, and then dispersing. 

In the following year occurred the fire that destroyed 
the printing establishment where Migne was conducting 
his labours, and producing those vast collections of Patristic 
literature that remain as a monument of his erudite activity. 
Probably Dr. Johnston had not devoted much attention to 
early Church history ; he appears, at all events, to have been 
impressed not so much by the disaster that had overtaken 
Migne and the whole learned world as by a somewhat 
external detail. 

For a long time I have been wanting to say 
something about the Paris Fire Department, but I 
was waiting to see a fire first, and thus I have 
waited ten years. I have often laughed at the penny- 
a-liner who sits all day watching a scaffolding, in 
the hope that somebody will fall and furnish him an 

item for the morning's issue, and here have I been 
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doing the same thing without thinking of it. One 
night about five years ago 1 thought 1 had found my 
affair. There was a cry of fire in my neighbour- 
hood ; the police came and formed a cordon around 
the house ; the engines hastened to the spot and 
fell into line of action ; then a man was sent into 
the house with a lantern to find the fire \ When he 
had made his diagnosis he returned, a hose was 
carried up, and a cold douche was applied to the 
offending spot. 

That was an ordinary French fire. But this week 
we have had a real one. A large printing-ofliice, 
foundry and bindery, employing 600 persons, was 
burned to the ground— a total loss. It belonged 
to a Catholic priest, the Abbe Migne, and was em- 
ployed exclusively in the printing of religious works 
of a peculiar kind. In the ruins are said to be the 
material of a work in 193 large volumes, printed in 
two columns, called La Patrologie. Another work 
destroyed is a theological encyclopaedia in 171 very 
large volumes, of which two volumes were yet to 
appear. Still another was the Collection Universelle 
of Christian orators, of 102 volumes, of which two 
also had not yet appeared. 

This was a fire worth talking about. The statis- 
tics of city fires will tell you that something like 
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three hundred fires occur in a year, but they are 
nearly all like the one that was only found by the 
aid of a lantern ; such a fire as that of the immense 
printing establishment of the Abbe Migne only 
occurs at long intervals. 
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CHAPTER XX 
LA LANTERNE 

Paris, Friday, March 27, 1 868. 

'TpHE terrible Left is the centre of all eyes. It 
has singularly grown since the famous Five 
stood alone, the sole representatives of Liberal 
ideas in the Chamber. It has now become the 
bete noire of the Government. People frighten 
their children into good behaviour with it, and 
timid old fogies watch its swelling ranks with the 
same nervousness they would the coming of a 
storm that was going to envelop the earth in a 
general cataclysm. 

The Left exercises the same attraction on the 
rest of the Chamber as it does on the galleries. 
The best speakers on the Government side, and 
all the Conservative members, cluster together 
toward the Left. The intelligence of the House 
gravitates that way. If you were to draw a map 
of the talent of the Chamber, making those parts 
the blackest where the talent was thickest, the 
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upper right hand corner would be white paper. If 
any man should ever get up to speak in that part 
of the House, he would be arrested as a madman. 
It is literally the fool's corner, and the member 
who takes a seat there must have a robust courage. 

Adversity makes strange bedfellows, for near 
the bottom of the Opposition benches we see 
M. Thiers, mixed up in the most comfortable way 
with the Republican elements of the Chamber. 
After twenty years of eclipse, the old parlia- 
mentarian has returned to the scenes of his former 
triumphs, and has made a rentree as brilliant as a 
successful actor after a long tour. He is going to 
speak, and the Chamber resembles a first per- 
formance at the theatre. Every member is in his 
seat, every gallery is gorged with spectators. You 
could not add a shadow to the crowd. See the 
little old man arranging his papers, preparatory 
to mounting the tribune — that terrible tribune 
which he, like all truly great men, shrinks from 
ascending, but which he is hard to get out of 
when once there and fairly started in one of his 
wonderful improvisations. 

M. Thiers is a short, thick-set man, with a 
round head, sparsely covered with short white 
hair. He has no beard ; his face is white, round, 
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and full, and he wears gold spectacles. He adopts 
for his coats the most modern cloths and modern 
cuts, and — a detail not without value — still likes to 
be called Adolphe by his family ! His voice is 
growing shrill and shaky from age. He is fond, 
in speaking, of appealing to his advanced years ; 
but beyond this metaphor he plays in everything 
the young man. There is nothing remarkable in 
his person nor in his delivery from the tribune. 
At rest, his manner is quiet and contemplative ; 
he appears wrapped up in himself. His rare bursts 
of passion are perceived more by the shrillness of 
the voice than by the movements of the body. 
He is the purest type of the bourgeois in all Paris, 
and the Monarchy of July borrowed, probably, 
more of its bourgeois element from him than from 
Louis Philippe. 

In the tribune he has the power of the charmer 
to a high degree. His set speeches are orations, 
his arguments treatises. He is so stuffed with 
facts that he need only hunt for language. His 
speeches are, therefore, as perfect in their style as 
in their reasoning. He is not provocative in his 
language, and rarely raises a storm in the Chamber. 
While beating his adversaries by the conclusiveness 
of his facts and his close reasoning, he does not 
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disdain an occasional sortie into the field of sarcasm 
and anecdote. One of these sorties even cost him 
a duel under the Republic of 1848, with M. Bixon, 
and he came very near going to the field with 
M. Lamartine. 

Nevertheless, the truth is that M. Thiers is old, 
stationary and retrograde in his ideas. He appears 
the most lucid of men, and yet a long time ago he 
predicted that if the Bank of France reduced its 
notes to a denomination of one hundred francs, 
the country would be ruined ; and he maintained, 
when railroads were first proposed, that a loco- 
motive might perhaps arrive out of breath as far 
as Versailles, but that it would never get any 
further ! With a certain power of adaptation to 
the things of the day, he may yet be ranked with 
that class of men who sit down at a certain period 
of their life, because they are tired, and declare that 
they are going to stop there, and that humanity 
therefore can go no further. 

The diagnosis was true. The last few years of Thiers' 
great career, when he, more than any one man, was estab- 
lishing on a secure basis the Third Republic, were to 
demonstrate the Conservative character of his Liberalism. 
Another conspicuous figure in the Chamber was likewise a 
curious blend of opposite tendencies. 
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Etnile Ollivier, one of the original Five, is a 
tall, slight man, forty-five years of age, who wears 
spectacles, is slightly bald, has a pale face, and is 
neither handsome nor striking in any sense. He 
is nevertheless a most powerful speaker, and his 
speeches are models of gracefulness in form and 
solidity in argument. But for his extraordinary 
ambition — perhaps it would be better to say his 
extraordinary opinion of himself — he would be the 
most influential man of the Opposition. But M. 
Emile Ollivier parades too much before his looking- 
glass ; he is too anxious to guide personally and in 
his own way the ship of State, ever to obtain the 
confidence of the masses of the Republican party. 
His ambition has betrayed him into changes of 
policy, and even into a coquetting with the Govern- 
ment, which has almost proved fatal to his reputa- 
tion. His principles are nevertheless solidly Liberal, 
and a serious advance on those of the Government, 
so that if he should ever become a member of the 
Emperor's Cabinet it would be because he hoped to 
accomplish a thing we have heard much about and 
have not yet seen realised, the " crowning of the 
edifice." But as M. Ollivier's own political friends 
say, if he gets into the Ministry the edifice will be 
crowned as most edifices are— with a weather-cock I 
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Eighteen months later Emile Ollivier was Napoleon's 
Prime Minister, and his tenure of office was marked by the 
Franco-Prussian war and the fall of the Empire. 

In the French Senate there is no right nor left, 
nor right-centre nor left-centre. It is Bonapartist 
from right to left and from top to bottom. The 
Speaker's bell remains silent, the Ministers sleep on 
their seats, there are no startling calls to order, 
there is nothing to ruffle the surface of this calm 
political sea — for there is no opposition. The 
Speaker has no need of partiality, for he rules a 
House politically homogeneous. There is no 
criticising Opposition to worry and fret him, 
no clamouring minority to raise the cry of per- 
secution. 

The only man in the Senate whom the President 
keeps an eye on when he is speaking is Prince 
Napoleon, which is rather strange, seeing that he is 
the cousin of the Emperor, and second in the 
line of succession to the throne. But the Prince 
is by nature a frondeur ; he is fond of opposition, 
and he sometimes votes No, solitary and alone, 
simply to show that he dared to. The Prince has 
a figure-head purely Napoleonic ; a handsome face, 
cleanly shaved ; round massive forehead, hair closely 
cropped, so as to show the " angles of imagina- 
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tion " ; eyes brown, small, and hard to fix — eyes, in 
fact, that you can't see ; a monocle, which he wears 
impertinently ; a good nose ; a mouth guessed at 
rather than seen, for the lips are thin and fit close, 
leaving a seam rather than a hole in the face ; chin 
round and upturned, like the chin of " his uncle " 
— a handsome chin ; strong maxillary bones ; the 
total of the face of the full-moon order. His ex- 
pression is concentrated, fine, largely intellectual. 
The Prince is tall and corpulent, and like all the 
Bonapartes of the present time, even to the duck- 
legged Emperor, aifects the swinging, " logy " move- 
ment of the illustrious head of the family. He is 
not expansive, and rarely smiles. He suggests, in 
fact, conspiracy and intrigue. When he speaks 
from his place in the Senate — for there is no tribune 
— the House is all attention, for he appears terribly 
in earnest. He speaks with notes, but only because 
of the delicacy of his position ; if he were not a 
Prince and an heir to the throne he would make 
a terrible opponent in debate. His style is nervous, 
virile, decided ; he is fond of paradox, and of 
short, striking sentences. His voice is full and 
penetrating, his gestures subdued, and he is the 
least fatiguing man in the Senate to listen to. In 
fine, if it were not for just a little something — one 
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hardly knows what — he would be the superior 
Bonaparte of the day, the Emperor not excepted. 

Other portraits of prominent Senators follow. 

Prince Lucien Murat, son of the famous King of 
Naples and of Caroline Bonaparte, sits in the Senate 
by right, as a member of the Imperial family, and 
as a contingent heir to the throne. He used to 
live in New Jersey, and married his wife, Miss 
Frazier, in America. In nothing does the Prince 
resemble the dashing cavalry officer of the Grande 
Armee. He is a regular Daniel Lambert in petto, 
fat, jolly, and lymphatic, who loves America, his 
ease, and a good dinner. In fact, like the fable of 
Basile about the pitcher that went so often to the 
well, he has gone so often to the table that his 
rotundity threatens a catastrophe. The Prince is 
sixty, has light hair turning grey, wears a mous- 
tache with flowing imperial — something like a 
comma with a circumflex accent over it. He is an 
excellent man, is much loved by his family, and 
neither interferes with the Emperor nor makes 
speeches. He is said to have a longing for the 
throne of Naples, but this is probably a libel. 

The Duke de Persigny is a notable figure in the 

Senate. Of all the men about the Emperor he is 
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the only one that was with His Majesty in both the 
attacks on the monarchy, at Strasburg and Boulogne. 
The Duke is about the Emperor's age, short, 
squarely built, has hair that remains dark by some 
means or other, has a fancy for side whiskers, 
moustache, and imperial. He is not a man that 
would be noticed in a crowd ; he stoops when talk- 
ing, and his manner is quiet and unassuming. He 
makes speeches often ; he reads them, and reads 
them well. He is one of the men in the Senate 
who has ideas of his own, but unfortunately he 
covers them up in a flux of language. It is a 
maximum of words with a minimum of thought. 
Nevertheless the Duke's ideas are original, and he 
does not ask beforehand whether they suit his 
master or not. The fact is, he thinks the Emperor 
belongs to him, and of all the public men he is the 
man for whom the Emperor has most indulgence. 

It was in the year when these lines were written, 1 868, 
that a new and portentous figure appeared on the political 
horizon — that of Henri Rochefort. 

We have a standing subject of astonishment in 
the success of a new paper called the Lanterne. There 
is nothing like it in the history of newspaper enter- 
prise. The old fogies of the Press stand with their 
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eyes and mouths open at the size of this rising 
light. M. de Villemessant, the proprietor of the 
Figaro, is the founder of the new journal, and the 
Count de Rochefort editor. M. de Rochefort has 
long filled the place of chroniqueur on the Figaro, 
where he made a solid reputation as a critic, and 
where he at last became immensely popular for his 
veiled attacks on the Government. Anybody, in 
this city of opposition, who can attack the Govern- 
ment and keep out of the police correctionnelle, is a 
clever man, and finds his way at once to the warmest 
corner in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. Any 
one who can skirmish with sharp weapons on the 
extreme frontiers, any one who can draw the bow 
of the sous-entendu with such a prodigious talent as 
young Henri de Rochefort, is sure to grow into 
a rapid popularity, if only his arrows are directed 
at the Government. 

So M. de Villemessant, who is the shrewdest 
editor in France, when he saw his favourite 
Figaro well established in its present form (for it now 
has a daily circulation of 70,000), dreamed of some- 
thing better for his clever young chroniqueur, 
M. de Rochefort. In conjunction with his business 
manager, M. Dumont, he founded the Lanterne on 

the following basis : A weekly paper in duodecimo, 
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pamphlet form, containing about the matter of three 
columns of the Times, to be entirely written by 
M. de Rochefort, and to sell to the public at eight 
sous, or cents. Of the proceeds, the printer, the 
Government stamp and discounts, were to consume 
four cents a number. M. de Rochefort was to 
receive two cents, and Messrs. de Villemessant and 
Dumont, founders and directors, one cent each ; 
total, eight cents. 

Of the first number 60,000 were sold, of the 
second 80,000, of the third 100,000, and of the 
fourth 120,000 ! This gives M. de Rochefort 
12,000 francs, or $2,400, a week, or 624,000 francs 
($125,000) a year; it gives to the directors for 
doing nothing but keeping M. de Rochefort up to 
the work, for he is a regular Bohemian and needs 
watching, each an annual sum of $62,000 ; and it 
gives the printer an immense profit. 

Never before did one man receive $2,400 a week, 
in gold, for writing three columns of original matter, 
and never before did so small an amount of printed 
matter sell weekly to the public for $12,000 in 
gold. 

You may judge of the excitement caused by this 
prodigious success. It is the thing people talk 
most about. Imitations without number have 
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sprung up. The Little Lantern, The Man with the 
Lantern, The Paris Lantern, and so on, and it has 
even been republished in Berlin in German, and in 
St. Petersburg. Other journals try to increase 
their sale by attacking Rochefort, and by publishing 
caricatures of him. The town is full of these 
portraits, good and bad. Turn which way you will, 
it is Rochefort. The walls were not more besieged 
last summer by Sothern, Lord Dundreary, than they 
are now by the new lion. Only Lord Dundreary 
stuck up his own portraits and Henri Rochefort 
does not. 

M. de Rochefort has not found his way to this 
stupendous popularity without having to fight for 
it. The world is full of envious people, and these 
are as apt to be found among colleagues as any- 
where else. He has had several duels, and proved 
himself a formidable adversary. The other day, 
because he could not find the editor, he caned the 
printer of a sheet which attacked him under the 
head of " Henri de Rochefort Tassommeur " in an 
outrageous way. 

M. de Rochefort is a slight, middle-sized man, 

about thirty-two years of age. His hair is dark and 

kinky, his forehead broad, his face runs to a point at 

the chin, his small black eyes pierce you with their 
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sharpness; he has a thin moustache and imperial, 
and his whole face is that of Mephistopheles — but 
only in form. He is a generous fellow, a good 
companion, and throws his money away without 
counting. He runs on the Boulevard with the 
Viscount de Noe (the famous " Cham " of the 
Charivari), and to see these two thin, nervous, 
military, aggressive-looking men together, you 
think involuntarily of the Irishman who wanted 
some one to step on his coat-tail. But "Cham," at 
least, is no longer a duellist, the bellicose ardour of 
his youth is worn off, his intimate friends (oh, the 
intimate friends !) say that his wife has tamed him, 
and, moreover, he wears the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, which prevents him from say- 
ing or doing anything against the Government. 
But he gives his friend Rochefort many of his 
sharpest things while he stands in the background. 
Why was it that an almost unknown man like 
Henri Rochefort jumped so quickly into a pro- 
digious popularity.'' It was because silence had 
reigned around the throne for twenty years, and he 
was the first to break it. He had wit and talent of 
a high order, to give character to his criticisms; 
but this did not of itself create his popularity. 
He was the first to raise a manly voice against the 
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littlenesses of the Government, and to call on his 
fellow-citizens to do the same. The thing was so 
new to the Parisians that they could hardly believe 
their senses. Who was this young man who dared 
to put in print what they had been so long 
ruminating over themselves, but dared not utter, 
and who said it in such a superior style ? At once 
they gathered about him, and taking him to their 
hearts, they proclaimed him the pivot of the Oppo- 
sition, and decreed that he should be named a 
Deputy at the next election. Could anything be 
more instructive to a Government that has eyes ? 

The actual starting point was curious enough. 
The Emperor had a favourite dog called Nero, 
who died about the time the new law on the Press 
was promulgated. Thereupon one of the " devoted " 
journals had the misfortune to publish a necro- 
logical notice of the noble beast, which read very 
much like an obituary of a first-class human being. 
Henri Rochefort, who was still on the Figaro, seized 
on this incident fortheuncoveringof his long-masked 
battery. The first personal word of criticism 
against the Emperor that was ever allowed to pass 
was then pronounced. M. Rochefort, among other 
things, told a story of a woman who had been 
decorated by the Emperor with a medal (just as he 
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decorates a soldier who was in the front of a battle 
or a statesman who had concluded a treaty) because 
she had been kind to Nero. For Nero escaped from 
the Palace one day, the ungrateful dog, and was 
picked up and fed and caressed by the woman in 
question, who now walks the streets with her medal 
on her breast, like the soldier and the statesman in 
question. The title of the medal is different, but 
they are both medals given by the Emperor for 
high merit 1 

Rochefort's article undoubtedly implied a criticism of 
the Emperor, though in terms so absolutely elusive that 
to select the words that contained it would have been an 
impossible task. Yet it was from such a starting point 
that grew, in the space of two years, a mass of lampoons, 
articles, epigrams, and caricatures, that for scurrility, 
abusiveness and indecency has perhaps never been equalled 
in the whole history of literature. 

French public opinion was rising fast against the Empire 
— witness the well-known Cavaignac incident in August, 
1868. 

Just as the "affaire Rochefort" was taking a 
happy turn for the worried and fatigued policemen, 
a new incident, the " affaire Cavaignac," fell across 
their troubled path. A son of Godefroy Cavaignac, 
the Dictator of 1848, refused to accept from the 
hand of the son of Napoleon III. the prize 
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awarded to him for standing at the head of his 

class at the College St. Barbe ! Why should he ? 

Did not Napoleon III. put in prison and treat with 

rigour, almost with insult, the man who had saved 

Paris in June from a second reign of terror ? Why 

should Cavaignac II. accept anything from the hand 

of Napoleon IV .'' When the boy's name was 

called the audience broke into a loud cheer, and 

you may imagine the consternation of M. Duruy, 

Minister of Public Instruction, and of the Prince 

Imperial, the first calling for the little Cavaignac 

with a nice speech of congratulation all ready, and 

the other with the crown of laurels in his extended 

hand, and the little Cavaignac II. clinging to his 

bench and refusing to accept the proffered crown 1 

A new god arose at once in the firmament of the 

Latin Quarter, and Henri Rochefort is threatened 

with an eclipse. Cavaignac II. has shown himself a 

chip of the old block ; he has placed himself by 

that one act in the position of chief of a party, 

and hereafter, when the day of revolution comes, 

the " Parti Cavaignac " must be counted in with 

the contending factions. " Your father smothered 

my father in 1848 ; I can accept nothing from 

your hands ! " Who knows what an amount of 

history may yet turn upon this first act of opposi- 
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tion of the youthful inheritor of one of the glorious 
names of the last revolution. We must certainly 
predict that that boy will be heard from. 

Monsieur Cavaignac has, indeed, made some mark. He 
became a member of the French Ministry some few years 
ago, but since the Dreyfus incident has not been much 
before the public. 

The year 1869 was even more trying to the Government 
than 1868. At the elections then held the Liberals won 
further successes, and among their new deputies was a young 
man until then unknown to the world. 

Lten Gambetta, elected from the First District 

of Paris, and from one of the districts of Marseilles, 

was born at Cahors, in the south of France, of 

Genoese parents, and is therefore of Italian blood. 

He is but thirty-five years old, and a few months 

ago his name was only known to his brother 

lawyers at the law courts. What has so suddenly 

brought this stranger forward and made him take 

the lead in popularity of Thiers and Jules Favre, 

and all the old leaders and orators of the Liberal 

party ? Camille Desmoulins one day, the 13th of 

July, 1789, passing through the gardens of the 

Palais Royal, sprang upon a table and uttered the 

cry, "Citizens, to arms ! the country is in danger!" 

and from that hour became the popular leader of 

the revolution. So, too, L6on Gambetta, in a short 
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hour, revealed himself to the Parisians, and im- 
posed himself upon them as a leader. Like Camille 
Desmoulins, he uttered a cry, and his popularity 
was fixed beyond contestation. He defended the 
persons implicated in the Baudin affair last winter ; 
it was his first political speech, and for twenty 
years no such speech has been heard at the Paris 
Bar. It was Berryer in the skin of a young man 
and a radical republican ; the same distinction of 
manner, the same hauteur, the same energy of dic- 
tion, the same irresistible argument, with the addi- 
tion of the voice of thunder and the warmth and 
mobility of the Italian. Notwithstanding his 
youth, L^on Gambetta has been christened the 
Jupiter Tonnans of the democracy. It is believed 
that not a man in the new Chamber, not even 
M. Rouher, will be able to contend with him ; for 
he has not only a voice and a command of words 
that dominate everything, he is not only a "tribune," 
properly speaking, but he is a man full of facts, 
of learning, of study, and of political philosophy. 
With his superb eloquence, his extraordinary powers 
of improvisation, his proud, indomitable air, his 
great moral courage, the democracy look to L^on 
Gambetta as the Moses who is to lead them out of 

the wilderness. 
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How far is all this from the Empire of a few years 
before ! But the great feature of 1 869, clearer precursors 
of the Republic than even Rochefort and Gambetta, are 
the public meetings which Napoleon, clinging obstinately 
to his liberalising policy, permits. 

The other day 1 witnessed one of those feasts of 
liberty which move the souls of men to their 
deepest depths, and give one new hopes of human- 
ity. The feast was sweeter because held under the 
nose of a hostile authority, and it was particularly 
sweet to an American because the pretext of the 
meeting was the life and death of the glorious 
martyr, Abraham Lincoln. 

Professor Laboulaye presided and was the first 
speaker, and M. Auguste Cochin, the distinguished 
writer and orator on emancipation, the Wilberforce 
of France, was the orator of the occasion. The 
first spoke for half an hour, the second for two 
hours, and not a man or woman of the seven 
thousand persons who crowded the vast circus 
moved from their seats. 

We never had more emotions crowded into two 
short hours and a half. Lincoln, Liberty, the Re- 
public, were the texts of the orators, and at every 
mention of one of these magic words, the house 
was shaken to its very foundations by the cheers of 

the vast crowd. 
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Professor Laboulaye, with that wonderful com- 
mand of language for which he is celebrated, drew 
a comparison between the American system and the 
present regime in France, which avoided the law so 
adroitly as to excite the hilarity as well as the 
enthusiasm of the audience. Every mention of 
the Republic, of Washington, of Lincoln, of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, threw the audience into an excite- 
ment we have never before seen in France. At the 
mention of their names the mob sways back and 
forth as one man, with cheers that recall in nothing 
the cheers of free men. There is a tone in them 
which admits not of contradiction ; they are sinis- 
ter, and carry defiance in every vibration ; they are 
spontaneous, and bespeak the indignation of men 
suddenly surprised by the revelation of a great 
wrong. 

Another such meeting may as well be referred to, 
because of a curious incident that marked it. 

While the Chairman is getting off his little 
speech, Bancel sits with folded arms surveying the 
audience and glancing curiously at his enemy, the 
Commissary of Police. When the Chairman has 
finished introducing " the brilliant orator, the 
accomplished scholar, the illustrious patriot," Bancel 
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starts to his feet and launches with a nervous en- 
ergy that electrifies the house, the magic word 
" Citoyens ! " 

You must understand that this expression is a 
conquest of these last few weeks, and is one of the 
largest of what is pompously called the " new 
liberties ! " Starving men are supposed to gloat 
over a crumb. The expression went under in 
1852, with the Marseillaise and the Republic, and 
has now come to the surface again with the Marseil- 
laise and an attempt at the Republic. Once conquered, 
the Parisians hold to it, and cherish it, and caress 
it, like a lot of big babies the most delightful of 
toys. When Jules Favre made his first speech 
before the Seventh District, he commenced, by 
habit, " Messieurs ! " and was met by a " Non I " so 
formidable as to knock him off his feet. Then he 
ventured, " Concitoyens ! " which was met with a 
universal roar of " Nok I milk fois non I " At last 
he got out the magic word, " Citoyens ! " and the 
storm was appeased at once. Imagine the raga- 
muffins of the Rue Mouifetard giving a lesson in 
democracy to the old war-horse of the party ! 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE 

TT is regrettable that in 1870 Dr. Joiinston was no longer 
regularly corresponding for the New York Times. The 
scenes that followed the declaration of war against Prussia 
in July, and the revolution that followed the news of 
Napoleon's defeat and surrender at Sedan in September, 
were events that his long knowledge of Paris admirably 
fitted him to describe. Among the men who made up the 
Provisional Government from which was to emerge the 
Third Republic, were several of the notable figures that 
have already figured in these pages, among others Jules 
Favre and Leon Gambetta. 

If Dr. Johnston was not to describe the events of the 
Franco-Prussian War, he was at all events to participate in 
them, or rather in one of the most striking incidents — the 
siege of Paris. His participation was of the nature which his 
professional pursuits would naturally suggest, in ambulance 
work. The Goupils organised a permanent ambulance in a 
printing office belonging to them, in the Rue Chaptal, of 
which Dr. Johnston accepted the directorship, and a few 
American gentlemen, among whom Dr. T. W. Evans must 
be specially mentioned, organised a field hospital in which 
the post of chief physician was offered to Dr. Johnston. 
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The chief surgeon of this American ambulance was Dr. 
Swinburn ; under their orders were about thirty doctors 
and assistants. 

There are a few family letters, brought by pigeon and 
balloon post, that give glimpses of Paris during its four 
months' imprisonment. These letters are mostly of a pri- 
vate character, and only a very few extracts from them 
need be given. There is one subject that comes up 
frequently in them, and that is the food question. As 
early as the 27th of September the pinch began to be felt. 

"Yesterday," he writes, "I had Washburne and a young 
New York Herald man to dinner. We had bull neck for 
entree, and a chicken rStt that had been chased by the 
Prussians all the way from Sedan ; it was the famous caq 
gaulois that pierced the Prussian lines ! " 

Two months later, food is getting exotic. 

" To-day I ate wild boar, and to-morrow I am promised 
a piece of ostrich, so you see we are not starving." 

Most amusing of all is the following menu of a dinner, 
given by Dr. Johnston about the middle of January, when 
Paris was on its last legs. The menu sounds ambitious, 
but the plain fact of the situation was, that by some 
piece of good luck he had been presented with a ham. 
It was to eat this that his friends had been assembled. 
Some of the allusions of the menu need no explanation, 
but it may as well be stated that the gardens of the 
Luxembourg were utilised for parking the horses that were 
used for food, that the mohlots, or mobiles, were the under- 
sized soldiers of the territorial army, that Trochu was 
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military governor of Paris, and that boeuf is a euphemism for 

cab-horse. 

Potage de la Plata 



Huitres Americaines en pickles 



Hors d'oeuvres 



Saucisses mysterieuses 

Radis de maraude 
Beurre de I'autre ancee 



Entrees 

Bouchees moblots 

Boeuf au rationnement, tomates farcies 

Jambon d'York a discretion, Sauce Mad^re 



ROTI 

Gigot du Luxembourg 
Salade des Catacombes 



Homard de I'autre monde en enfant perdu 

Sucket hash 

Glace : Bombe Trochu 

Rochefort raye 

Dessert 

From these letters one also gets occasional information 
as to the doings of the American ambulance, as, for instance, 
on the 20th of January, 1871. 

" Yesterday we made a sortie with 250,000 men, of 
whom 100,000 were militia. I saw horrors enough to last 
one man a lifetime. More than 100,000 men were engaged 
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at a time along the edge of the wooded heights running from 
Bougival to Sevres, a distance of five miles. At daylight 
the French surprised the Prussians with a sudden rush, 
which drove them out of Reuil, Malmaison, Buzenval, 
Montretout, and St. Cloud. But when the French got to 
the second line, in the woods, they had to stop, and there 
they stood all day killing each other, and neither side 
yielding a peg. The French showed their great personal 
bravery, the Prussians their great military qualities. The 
American ambulance, of which I was in charge, was, as 
usual, first on the ground, and first back in the city with 
the wounded. We brought in altogether sixty-four 
wounded officers and men, and I have sent out two waggons 
to-day for more. I came near being killed a dozen times 
yesterday by bursting shells in and about Reuil. The hind 
half of one of our waggons was blown to pieces not ten 
steps from Mr. Lamson, and I frequently had to roll in the 
mud to escape bursting shells. You would have laughed 
to see Lamson, Charley Gunther and me dodging eclats 
around the chapel of Josephine, while the steeple was being 
shivered. Charley was the only one hit, but it was of no 
consequence. We have got so accustomed to these noisy 
shells that we know exactly how to dodge them." 

The services of the American ambulance were con- 
spicuous, were impartially rendered to French and Germans 
alike, and were acknowledged after the war, when Doctor 
Johnston received the Legion of Honour from the French 
Government, and the officer's cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Prussia from the Emperor William. He used 
jokingly to remark that he was the only person he knew of 
who had received recognition for services rendered to both 
belligerents. 

The siege of Paris came to an end on the 28th of 
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January, 1871, and on the 1 8th of March following the 
Parisian National Guard began a movement for a democratic 
republic, as opposed to Monsieur Thiers' bourgeois republic; 
that movement is generally known as the Paris Commune. 
Dr. Johnston remained in Paris and witnessed the civil war 
that followed, and the seven days' struggle in the streets 
between the army of MacMahon and the Communards. On 
the Commune Dr. Johnston wrote a letter in June of that 
year, which appeared in the New York Times over the 
initial "J." It is of some interest, and appears worth repro- 
ducing in full. 

The revolution through which we have just 
passed was so monstrous in character that people 
feel themselves justified in finding for it all sorts of 
mysterious causes. It is natural enough that the 
French people should seek to throw the blame of 
these events upon somebody else than themselves ; 
it is expecting too much of poor, vain, human 
nature to ask it to accept squarely the responsibility 
of such frightful imbecilities as those we have just 
witnessed. French pride is, in fact, so deeply 
wounded that the world can afford to shut its eyes 
for a moment to a certain amount of shifting 
of responsibility. But we cannot accept in the 
interest of history the official appreciations of 
Messrs. Trochu and Jules Favre. The one charges 
the development of the Commune to the money and 
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the intrigues of the Prussians ; the other to the 
money and the intrigues of the International Society 
of Working Men. Need I say that both these 
appreciations are received with favour by the public, 
because the real causes are to be found nearer home, 
because they are graver than these and more difficult 
of eradication, and therefore more disagreeable to 
look squarely in the face. But all the evidence in 
both cases goes to prove the contrary, and one 
wonders, as regards General Trochu, what sort of 
relations he now entertains with the Government 
to permit him to arrive at such a conclusion. 

The men of the Commune based their revolution 
in the start partly on their hatred of Prussia. 
Opposition to the Government of the 4th of Sep- 
tember because of its inefficiency in the defence of 
Paris was certainly one of the rallying cries which 
brought together the knot of men that afterwards 
formed the Commune. There is no evidence to 
prove that a single member of the Commune was 
killed or caught with a thousand dollars in his 
pocket, or that of all the money taken from banks, 
corporations or private houses there was any con- 
siderable sum appropriated by the leaders to their 
private use. The men of the Commune were 
mostly of the class which it is the habit to call 
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Bohemians — men who were born without money, 
lived without money, and with or without the 
Commune would have died without money. A 
revolution on so colossal a scale is in fact an im- 
probability, based on so thin a cause as a bribe in 
money from a foreign and hated enemy. 

M. Jules Favre, on the contrary, charges the 
development of the Commune to the International 
Society of Working Men, which has its principal 
organised centres at London, Dublin, and Brussels. 
But I think it may be laid down as a sound maxim 
that no secret society ever has been or ever will be 
strong enough to force large numbers of men up to 
the cannon's mouth. A cause grave enough for 
this must be public, and publicly espoused and dis- 
cussed. A large proportion of the leaders and of 
the men of the Commune belonged to the " Inter- 
nationale," but they did not work by its orders. 
The two mixed, but did not control each other. 
They were congenial but had separate and totally 
different organisations, and came into existence for 
totally different purposes. If either party was 
driven it was the " Internationale," for the men of 
the Commune were of that visionary, fanatical and 
brutal class which can neither be bought nor driven, 
and it is only when they are viewed in this light 
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that their acts, full of horrors and imbecilities, and 
the most astounding incoherencies, become explic- 
able. It is only in this light that their true history 
can be written. 

More than eighteen years ago I have heard 
members of this Commune — Courbet and Humbert 
and Ranvier — in the cafts of the Latin Quarter, 
preaching with a fury and a conviction that left no 
doubt of their entire sincerity, the doctrine that 
when the next revolution was made, the Tuileries, 
the palaces of St. Cloud and Versailles, and all the 
buildings and monuments which recalled royalty 
and glorified its acts, must be burned to the ground, 
the heads of all the pretenders to the throne cut off, 
and as many more with them as offered any serious 
obstacle to the success of the revolution. Thus the 
idea of the leaders was that the souvenirs of royalty, 
the pretenders and their principal supporters, should 
be destroyed, while the lay members, the poor men 
who were to do the fighting, added the horrible 
postscript that all the property of rich men should 
also be destroyed, so as to reorganise property as 
well as society on a new basis. It was the oft- 
repeated doctrine of one of the leaders of the 
Commune that " We must wipe out the past, and 
make the world over again. We must make a hole 
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in the horizon. The past is our greatest enemy, 
and I believe in the sincerity of my soul that in 
setting fire to the museums and libraries even there 
would be profit and glory for the future, instead of 
loss." Little by little, the class of men who held 
similar doctrines grouped themselves together. 
The iron yoke of the Empire prevented their 
pernicious doctrines from being dissipated by the 
cleansing influence of public discussion ; they 
smouldered in secret and only acquired intensity, 
and finally the corrupt mass, finding a good oppor- 
tunity, burst forth in the horrible manner we have 
just witnessed. 

These doctrines, in fact the whole programme of 
the Commune, were taught in the " Red " quarters 
of Paris long before the " Internationale " was 
thought of, and what we would ask M. Jules Favre 
is, could the " Internationale" add to such a pro- 
gramme ? They could add nothing but sympathy 
and support, and this a large number of its mem- 
bers gave, but they were neither responsible for the 
doctrines of the Commune nor for the manner in 
which they were put into operation. 

No, the germs of the Commune belong to Paris ; 
the socialism which was its basis and essence, was 
French and Parisian ; the number of foreigners in 
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the Commune was but six hundred, of whom four 
hundred were Poles, brought up in Paris and 
mostly French citizens ; the foreigners exercised no 
influence whatever, but obeyed the leaders — Deles- 
cluze, Pyat, Blanqui and company — men perfectly 
known to the Government of Versailles, about 
whom and whose doctrines there was no mystery, 
and who were looked up to by the subalterns, 
whether native or foreign, for guidance and example. 
The moral of all this is that the whole French people 
are to blame for the late monstrous scenes in the 
streets of Paris ; and if they consent to pass their 
necks under another such yoke as that they have 
worn the last twenty years, it will serve them right 
if they are visited, as they certainly will be, by just 
such another outburst of barbarism and brutality. 

This is the last quotation to be given here from Dr. 
Johnston's correspondence, although during the last fifteen 
years of his life he more than once took up his pen as a free 
lance. During those years he continued to practise medi- 
cine successfully in Paris, retaining, however, that broader 
outlook on the affairs of life that his long journalistic 
experience had cultivated. He was frequently asked to 
draw up reports on scientific matters by the American 
Government, acted as delegate at Congresses and Exhibi- 
tions, and notably took part in the Panama Canal Congress. 
His reports on the extraordinary proceedings that marked 
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the inception of that enterprise may be of value to students 
of history, and are therefore reprinted in an Appendix. 

In 1883, Dr. Johnston's health began to fail, and he died 
on the 14th February, 1886, at lo Boulevard Malesherbes, 
•where he had occupied an apartment with his family for 
just on twenty years. He was survived by his widow and 
his son, the editor of this memoir. 

The following obituary notice appeared in the Paris 
Morning News; the slight errors it contains the reader will 
be able to correct for himself. 



DR. JOHNSTON DEAD 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. William E. 
Johnston, the well-known American physician, 
, which took place yesterday afternoon at his residence 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes. Dr. Johnston was 
the oldest American physician in Paris, having con- 
tinuously practised here for upwards of twenty 
years. In those twenty years he gathered about 
him a circle of warm friends, who both admired 
and loved him. In all his intercourse with men 
we doubt if he ever made an enemy ; certainly all 
who knew him praised him. In his prime Dr. 
Johnston was tall and broad-shouldered, erect as an 
arrow, and graceful as he was strong. His face 
was a striking one — very handsome ; his eye as 
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clear and piercing as an eagle's, yet kindly. He 
bore a striking resemblance to Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the lamented Southern general, who was, 
we believe, a cousin of Dr. Johnston's father. 

Dr. Johnston came abroad as a newspaper cor- 
respondent for the New York Times. He was in 
the Crimea {sic) and wrote the famous letters in 
the Times under the name of " MalakofF." It was 
before the days of the cable, and the correspondents 
then had as great races to catch the mails as even 
they do now for the telegraph office. Dr. Johnston 
distinguished himself as a remarkably enterprising 
news-gatherer, as well as a very clever descriptive 
writer, and an able critic as regards military 
matters. 

It was on the conclusion of the conflict of 1866 
that Dr. Johnston settled down to practise medicine 
in Paris, and here he has lived, adding every year 
to his popularity and fame. About three years ago 
he became ill with some gastric trouble, which 
never after left him. For these three years Dr. 
Johnston has been much of the time an invalid. 
He tried every remedy and every climate that was 
likely to aid him ; but he never became entirely 
well. About two months ago he was prostrated, 
and has not since left his bed. Four weeks ago he 
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was at the point of death, but suddenly rallied 
when hope had gone, and was for some time seem- 
ingly on the road to recovery. Many friends who 
saw him during this period speak of him as being 
remarkably cheerful and lively, sitting in his bed 
writing and reading, and receiving many who called 
upon him. About a week ago, however, he grew 
rapidly worse again, and all hope was abandoned on 
Saturday. He died peacefully at 5.40 o'clock in 
the afternoon of yesterday. 

The news of Dr. Johnston's death will be heard 
with pain and regret by thousands scattered all over 
the world who have during their visits to Paris had 
need of his services. There are many, too, whom 
he has helped in their misfortune who will read 
with grief this announcement, for he had a helping 
hand for everyone. His charity was cloaked, but 
it was too freely given to be entirely hidden, which 
he would have wished. With patients who were 
strangers and with friends alike he was most genial 
and kindly — modest to a fault, always thoughtful, 
sympathetic, and in the sick-room gentle as a 
woman. 

Dr. Johnston was successively the friend of 
every American Minister who came to Paris. He 
was very intimate with Mr. Washburne, and he did 
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much to assist the Minister during the siege of 
Paris, through which the doctor passed with a little 
knot of medical men, who gave their services freely 
to the sick and wounded. At the American Am- 
bulance in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne he was 
one of the most active and able workers. Dr. 
Johnston also remained in Paris during the Com- 
mune. Dr. Johnston may be said to have been the 
Official Minister to the American Legation, for he 
was always consulted in behalf of the Government 
upon all matters coming within the scope of his 
profession. In his death the American colony in 
Paris has lost one of its most beloved and dis- 
tinguished members. 
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APPENDIX 

THE PANAMA CANAL SCHEME 

^X /"HAT follows is the reproduction of a pamphlet 
printed in 1884. No change has been made, 
except that a considerable part of the Preface has been 
omitted as unnecessary. It need only be added that Dr. 
Johnston's greatest fear was always this : that a large 
amount of French capital would be sunk in the isthmus, 
that the French Government might then be induced to 
intervene to rescue some of the imperilled capital, and that 
thereby questions involving the Monroe doctrine might arise 
and lead to a conflict between France and the United States. 
It does not follow that, because such a conflict has happily 
not arisen, the facts at the time did not justify a fear lest 
such might be the result of de Lesseps' extraordinary 
enterprise. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL SCHEME OF 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 

NOTE TO THE READER 

In the year 1879 ^ '^^^ requested by the American 
Geographical Society of New York to serve as a delegate 
to the International Interoceanic Canal Congress, which was 
about to convene at Paris, and which had been gotten up 
and organised by Mr. Ferdinand de Lesseps, for the 
avowed object of discussing the possibility of cutting a 
ship canal through Central America, and for selecting the 
best route for its location. 

It was because I felt convinced that there was danger to 
the peace and the interests of the United States in this 
foreign and insidious invasion of American soil, that I wrote 
and published a series of Letters in the Press of the United 
States, in which I endeavoured to convince our Govern- 
ment and people, so far as so humble an individual could, 
that the construction of such a canal at Panama by a French 
company, acting under French law, would assuredly, one 
day or other, give rise to trouble of a grave character be- 
tween the two countries, and that I ventured to recommend 
most earnestly, that the project should be arrested in its 
infancy, when it was easy to do so, or, that its organisers 
should be forced to place its charter under the laws of one 
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of the States of the United States, as other similar enter- 
prises have done. 

These Letters, which I feel much gratification in saying, 
were widely reproduced, with flattering comments, in the 
Press of the United States, and which I have here put to- 
gether in pamphlet form, with the dates of the period at which 
they were severally written, and accompanied with a few 
only of the notices of the Press, were written with the 
hope that they might serve to direct attention to what I con- 
ceived to be a serious coming evil. They had this patriotic 
end in view and none other. No personal feeling of any 
kind towards Mr. de Lesseps or any one else either sug- 
gested their writing or gave form to the sentiments therein 
expressed. I was asked to go and take a seat in the Con- 
gress, and I went and there learned things, then and after- 
wards, which I felt certain were opposed to the interests 
and dangerous to the peace of my country ; and, seeing 
things in that light, I thought it to be my duty to say so. 
There is this in these Letters and nothing more. 

W. E. JOHNSTON. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF 

THE PANAMA CANAL SCHEME 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS PUBLISHED 
IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 



W. E. JOHNSTON, M.D. 

tAtnericatt Delegate to the International Interoceatiic Canal Congress oj" Paris in 1879 

LETTER FIRST 

(From the New T{>rl( Herald of September 5th, 1879 — a jourilal which 
favours the de Lesseps enterprise. ) 

THE ISTHMUS CANAL 
We give to-day the happily framed and clearly written report 
transmitted to the American Geographical Society by Dr. W. E. 
Johnston, the delegate of the society at the Interoceanic Canal 
Congress which recently sat in Paris. Dr. Johnston tells plainly 
the story of the origin and true inwardness of the Congress from 
the point of view of those who regard it merely as a bubble, as a 
fraudulent scheme to float a worthless enterprise and palm upon 
a credulous public for value shares that could never return a cent 
upon the investment. This view is not a new one ; but Dr. John- 
ston tells the story well, and a happy faculty at narration and a 
spice of scandal will make the fortune of any story. By his per- 
sistent advocacy of a scheme that capable experts showed to be 
ridiculously impractical, M. de Lesseps gave ground for definite 
allegations to the prejudice of his perceptions and judgment, but we 
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doubt if that mistake will be insisted upon so much to his discredit 
as this report seems to infer. 

DE LESSEPS' GREAT SCHEME. 

AN AMERICAN DELEGATE'S ADVERSE REPORT 

ON THE PANAMA CANAL. 

HOW THE CONGRESS WAS MANIPULATED. 

FRENCH PRIDE AROUSED TO FURTHER PRIVATE ENDS. 

Dr. W. E. Johnston, delegate of the American Geographical 
Society to the International Congress lately held at Paris to con- 
sider the proposed routes for an interoceanic canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, prepared a report on the proceedings of the 
Congress, which has just been placed in the hands of Chief Justice 
Daly, the President of the Geographical Society. The document 
bears date, " Paris, August 1 5," and in opening Mr. Johnston 
explains his motives for choosing that time for putting his views on 
record. He says that, as the subscription failed in France, the 
agitation in favour of the scheme is likely to be transferred to this 
country, and he considers it of the highest importance that the 
American public should be fully posted as to the manner in which 
the Convention was " manipulated " and the vote in favour of the 
Panama scheme obtained. His account of the affair is in no 
respect favourable to the project or reassuring as to the methods 
by which its adoption was brought about. 

THE REPORT. 

The text of Mr. Johnston's communication is as follows : — 

Paris, August 15, 1879. 

Chief Justice Daly, President of the 

American Geographical Society. 
Sir, — I did not render you at the moment an account of 
the proceedings of the Interoceanic Canal Congress held 
in this city two months ago. I was not able at that time 
to do so. 
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The subscription has failed, but M. de Lesseps announces 
that the project is not abandoned, and that he is going to 
the United States to try to interest the people in the 
scheme. 

As the agitation on the subject, therefore, is to be main- 
tained, and perhaps transferred to the United States, you 
will need all the data on the subject it is possible to obtain. 

For this reason, and because the American part in the 
affair has been perverted, I feel it to be a duty to go back 
and give you the history of the proceedings of the Congress 
and its accompanying incidents as I saw them. 

As I have taken the liberty of informing you in previous 
letters, the French people had come to look upon this canal 
question as exclusively their own. For many years the 
Press and the public men of the country had talked and 
acted as if they had a monopoly of the matter. No atten- 
tion was paid to the efforts of the American Government, 
nor to the surveys of our able naval officers ; or, if they 
were referred to, it was to depreciate their value or to 
throw doubt on their sincerity. It was even charged in 
print that these officers were bribed by the railway com- 
panies to slur over their work, and not to find a feasible 
route. 

In a country full of money seeking an outlet, this state 
of things naturally begot a multitude of schemes for an 
interoceanic canal. You would hardly believe how many 
people were spending their time and money the last few 
years on this for them empty bubble, the pretended inertia 
of the Americans all this time being attributed to the 
opposition of the railway companies. 

All of these schemes were submitted to M. de Lesseps 
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and were encouraged by him. He is a great canal digger ; 
his influence with his countrymen is legitimate and uni- 
versal ; he is kind-hearted and obliging, but he is ambitious 
also — perhaps not more so than other people — and appeared 
so anxious to attach his name to the successful company 
that he gave his consent to all. 

But it was not till men with prominent names came 
forward that he announced publicly his sympathy and co- 
operation. These men were Messrs. Wyse, Turr, and 
Bixio. Lieutenant Wyse, of the French navy, is a son of 
a former English Minister at Athens, and his mother was a 
Princess Bonaparte of the Roman branch of the family. 
General Turr is a Hungarian, and married Lieutenant Wyse's 
second sister. M. Bixio was a brother of the Minister 
Bixio, of the Provisional Government of 1848. He died 
of fever on the isthmus. 

These gentlemen, backed by some bankers and personal 
friends, made their first visit to the isthmus three years 
ago, and examined one of the Atrato routes. They came 
back sick, reported unfavourably, and after some months' con- 
sultation, in which M. de Lesseps took a large part, it was 
decided that Lieutenant Wyse should return to the isthmus 
and look at the Panama route, with the view of making that 
the affair on which they were finally to settle, and as the 
affair to which the public in France would be most likely 
to subscribe. 

The survey was made — how imperfectly was afterwards 
shown in the Congress by the abandonment of all the 
figures, and of even the plan ; the party returned to Paris, 
and last winter the plan of campaign of putting through 
the Wyse scheme was organised. 
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An International Congress was to be called, so as to give 
authority to the scheme ; M. de Lesseps was to preside at 
the Congress and issue the invitations, and as the President 
had the right to constitute the Congress as he saw fit, 
enough French members of the right sort were invited to 
counterbalance any opposition that might manifest itself. 
So far as Lieutenant Wyse and party were concerned, they 
sought first to reimburse themselves for the losses already 
sustained, and for which they were responsible to certain 
bankers and friends, and this they hoped to do by forming 
a new company which would assume the responsibilities 
they had incurred. 

This was the origin of the famous Congress. It was 
not, as you see, a very high-toned affair ; it was not in- 
tended that it should be. The object was to get out of 
an old debt by creating a new one, to be shouldered by 
someone else. The digging of a Panama canal was a very 
distant and very problematic affair. 

But it turned out that the Congress became a very serious 
and very grave affair. As eminent engineers from foreign 
countries began to arrive, the hope of carrying out the pre- 
pared programme diminished. The great satisfaction which 
was at first manifested at the prospect of having a large 
and respectable gathering soon gave place to sad reflec- 
tions and sad surmises. The arrival of the two eminent 
American authorities, Messrs. Ammen and Menocal, was a 
death-blow to their hopes, and although those two gentle- 
men were treated with the greatest consideration, it was 
felt by the leaders that their coming was a disaster, 
and that a new base of operations would have to be 
adopted. 
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There is nothing, in fact, more curious in the history of 
caucuses than the evolutions of this Congress. 

Not only was the President of the Congress named in 
advance, but so also were the officers and the committees, 
and even the work the committees were to perform. 
Nothing, it was intended, was to be left to hazard. At 
the first meeting, at which were present the 1 36 members, 
and above 300 spectators interested in the subject, nothing 
was done or allowed to be done but the reading of the 
names of the members, the names of the committees and 
their president, and an indication of the work they were to 
do. The first meeting did not last an hour, no one had a 
word to say but the President and the Secretary, and this 
very summary way of treating the distinguished guests 
who had come a long way to the " study " of the inter- 
oceanic canal project was climaxed at the end by the Presi- 
dent hastily adjourning the meeting with the remark : 
" Gentlemen, we are going to rush this thing a I' Amiricaine : 
we shall get through by next Tuesday." 

Thus not only was the Congress packed and manipulated 
so as to run through hastily and without fail the imperfect 
and impossible scheme of Lieutenant Wyse, but the most 
distinguished and honourable experts from all parts of the 
world were invited to give the scheme their aid and to 
cover it with their responsibility. 

It was hardly dignified, therefore, for men holding 
the high rank of Government delegates to take their 
seat in a Congress which had been gotten up for a certain 
limited and well-defined object, and in which no proposi- 
tion outside the programme stood the least chance of 
adoption. 
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Fortunately, the American Government had given such 
instructions to its delegates as would meet just such an 
emergency : they were simply to furnish to the Congress, 
for its instruction, the facts and figures collected at the 
bureau in Washington, without pledging the Government 
to anything. Their mission was a mission of goodwill, and 
not of partisanship, and if the Congress did not benefit by 
it, the Government of the United States and delegates were 
not to blame. 

When it came to the turn of Messrs. Ammen and 
Menocal to give their figures and estimates of the different 
routes, a complete revolution took place. The great body 
of able engineers, who had come to the Congress unpledged 
to any route, and who had come seriously to study the 
question without prejudice, were astounded to find that 
nobody in Europe knew anything about the question. The 
expose of the American delegates was a revelation, in fact, to 
the whole Congress. The estimates of Lieutenant Wyse 
were shown to be as fictitious as if made in Paris without 
ever having visited the isthmus. 

From this moment the Congress became a real Congress 
and not a sham. The facts and figures of Messrs. Ammen 
and Menocal now formed the only basis to stand upon. It 
was transformed into a respectable Congress, with real 
data on which to base a scientific discussion. Three-fourths 
of the competent members declared that the surveys of 
Lieutenant Wyse were worthless, and M. de Lesseps and 
the Wyse party were in consternation. 

We were now brought face to face with the singular 
spectacle of a Congress which had become serious and 
honest, and which saw its way clear to the truth, and yet 
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which was obliged to remain dishonest, and carry out the 
original plan, no matter by what means. 

The reason of this singular anomaly is easily understood. 
M. de Lesseps, Lieutenant Wyse, and the bankers behind 
them, were pledged to the Panama route, and could not 
adopt another. That was the French route ; the bankers 
and the public would not give a cent to any route that was 
not patronised by M. de Lesseps and Lieutenant Wyse. So 
that to abandon that route was to abandon entirely for 
France the glory of cutting the interoceanic canal, and that 
was not to be thought of for a moment. They had been 
claiming, as I have already told you, for years the monopoly • 
of this question ; they claimed all the knowledge on the 
subject, and to back out now would be to lose all the 
money they had engaged in the scheme, all the money they 
expected to gain, which was a mountain, and to lose their 
popularity besides. The Congress would have been dis- 
solved without a decision rather than to have adopted 
another than the French route. 

But how was this accomplished ? M. de Lesseps' gallop- 
ing Congress was adjourned for several days ; we heard no 
more of rushing the thing through h I'Americaine ; they had 
to stop to change their base. Lieutenant Wyse, with such 
of the engineers as were pledged to his scheme, went to 
work in secret committee, and laboured night and day till 
they elaborated a new plan, to cover as they thought the 
objections of Mr. Menocal, and with, of course, a much 
higher figure of costs. The committee having in charge 
the estimates on the probable receipts and expenditure of 
the canal, were instructed by the President to try and make 
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the receipts cover the new estimate of costs, which they 
did with the greatest ease. 

Again, the American engineers, backed this time by over- 
whelming arguments by Sir John Hawkshaw, showed that 
the plan was still defective ; and again the Congress was 
adjourned to give time to the Wyse secret committee to get 
up new figures and a new plan. The Congress, which 
started off on a gallop, had first dropped into a trot, and 
was now at a walk. And all to allow Lieutenant Wyse to 
prepare estimates on difficult details which he had never 
studied on the ground, and which, therefore, were only 
theoretical. 

The majority of the engineers lost their interest in the 
proceedings from this moment, and became simple lookers- 
on, while the meeting relapsed back into its original charac- 
ter of a Congress for the benefit of Lieutenant Wyse and 
his party. 

The assembly was now in a crisis. On the one side were 
the engineers, on the other the business men and the specu- 
lators. It looked at one time as if the Congress, if called 
upon, would have voted for the plan of Mr. Menocal by 
Nicaragua. The charter of Mr. Wyse from the Colombian 
Government exacts the building of the canal by the most 
economical route, and to build it by the dearest route is 
a violation, and a forfeiture of the charter. But these 
difficulties, which were pointed out to the Congress, no 
longer stopped the proceedings. The Wyse party had now 
offered their ultimatum, which was an open cut, without 
locks, and with deversoirs, or side canals, the whole to cost 
250,000,000 of dollars, and to pay in receipts 18,000,000 
of dollars a year. 
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At this point M. de Lesseps made a long speech. He is 
tenacious as well as able, and did not propose to suffer 
a defeat. He commenced by several propositions, which 
are true, as, for example, that in looking at the map Panama 
appears to be the right place for a canal ; that this route 
already had a railroad, and a thriving city at each end, which 
would facilitate the construction of the canal ; it could 
there be built without locks, in his opinion, which was 
a great desideratum. Finally, he made the statement, which 
was new, and rather astonishing, but which nevertheless 
produced a marked effect in favour of his project, that when 
he commenced the Suez Canal many of the problems con- 
nected with it were unsolved, and looked dark, but that as 
they progressed, and difficulties crowded upon them, men 
of genius sprung up to meet and conquer the difficulties. 
The same, he said, would take place in this new enterprise. 
For every difficulty there would be found a man of genius 
capable of conquering it. As for the money, there was 
plenty in France ; the enterprise was French, it would add 
largely to the glory of France, and the money was ready, 
waiting the opening of the subscription books. 

The effect of this speech was enormous. The American 
engineers had shown that the Panama route, principally on 
account of the annual fall of twelve feet of rain, was im- 
possible ; that it never could be finished if commenced, nor 
made to pay a dividend if finished : it was all to no pur- 
pose ; Lieutenant Wyse and his committee had but to retire 
to their consultation-room to find at once in their own heads 
the figures necessary to head off Mr. Menocal's estimates. 
It was the game of " I see you, and go you one better," 
played by men who had no cards, but plenty of money. 
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The next day the last meeting and the final voting were 
to take place. The question had now been placed on 
national and patriotic ground ; we had arrived at the 
moment of "sublime resolutions," of those "sublime reso- 
lutions " which have been the glory and the ridicule of 
France ; they were going to carry hundreds of millions of 
money abroad for the good of mankind in general. It 
would cost much money, but the money they had ; it would 
require men of genius, but these also they had ; the absurd 
barrier which nature had thrown up between the two seas 
was going to fall before the force of French genius and the 
power of French money. It was impossible, even in the 
absence of any practicable figures, not to grow lachrymose 
over the Panama route. 

Nevertheless, the intelligent chairman was not going to 
trust the vote to any hazard which could be avoided. He 
had decided, without consulting the meeting, that the 
voting should be nominal ; that each member of the Con- 
gress should be called up in alphabetical order to declare 
by yes or no how he voted, with the privilege of explaining 
his vote by a word, but only by a word ; and in case he 
had much to say it should be said in writing, addressed to 
the secretary. By this method of open voting certain 
wavering Frenchmen were prevented from dodging an 
affirmative vote. 

As the voting went on, certain delegates, by attempting 
to make speeches against the project and against the mode 
of voting, irritated M. de Lesseps to such a point that he 
suddenly exclaimed, for the first time, and to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, that he would take charge of the canal 
himself, and that they might be sure that if he took hold 
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of it the canal would certainly be cut and cut quickly, 
honestly, and economically ! This announcement electrified 
the house, not only because M. de Lesseps is much loved 
and is really the best man for the work, but because it was 
a plank of safety thrown to a scheme which was being 
saved with difficulty. 

After this the voting was more cheerful, and, when 
finished, counted up 74 yeas, and 62 nays and abstentions, 
in a total of 136 registered delegates. When my name 
was called, I declared that I abstained from voting, on the 
ground that only one route was put to vote, and because 
none of the routes had been sufficiently studied. I hope 
that this course will meet with the approbation of your 
honourable society. Of the other American delegates pre- 
sent, six in number, three — Admiral Ammen, Mr. Menocal, 
and Professor Lawrence Smith — counted themselves with 
the abstainers, on the ground that the work of the Con- 
gress had not been sufficiently elaborated, while the other 
three voted in the affirmative. 

If it be thought that the word "abstention" was too 
mild a word to be found in the mouths of American dele- 
gates, it must be stated in extenuation that these delegates 
were met and surrounded during their whole stay with 
such a large hospitality, they were so dined and feted, that 
they will be excused for lacking the heart to look their en- 
tertainers in the face and pronounce so harsh a word as "no." 

An analysis of the final vote will show that the able 
engineers who came to the Congress with their minds free 
from prejudice, and with a desire to arrive at the truth, are 
either to be found among the absentees or among those 
who abstained from voting. 
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Thus, as the majority for the Wyse scheme was small, 
as the neutral experts were opposed to it, and as the Con- 
gress from beginning to end was manipulated in the interest 
of that scheme, it may be said that, in an international 
point of view, the decision of the Congress was no decision 
at all, and that it is without force and not binding. 

Thus, too, although a great use is being made of this 
sanction of the Congress, and although the assembly in fact 
contained in its list of delegates many of the most dis- 
tinguished engineers in the world, the whole affair was in 
reality a comedy of the most deplorable kind, and should 
have no weight whatever in any future measures it may be 
desirable to adopt. 

Certainly there was no allusion to politics in the Con- 
gress, and the enterprise was honestly intended to be a 
purely financial one ; but every one understood that the 
bankers who proposed to take the loan, intended to shove 
the shares into the hands of the people as rapidly as pos- 
sible ; that at the end of two or three years, when the 
company failed, as it certainly would, the French Govern- 
ment, for motives of popularity, might be led to assume a 
responsibility in the affair, and then the American canal 
would stand exactly in the dangerous position in which the 
canal of Suez now stands, that is to say, with a large por- 
tion of its stock in the hands of a powerful Government, 
waiting an opportunity when the protecting powers may be 
in trouble to utilise this stock as its personal interests may 
demand. 

So well did M. de Lesseps understand the need of 
getting his stock into the hands of small holders, that he 
undertook at once a voyage through the provinces, to 
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create popularity for it with the rural populations ; because 
in a moment of distress these populations have a stronger 
hold on the sympathies of the Government than the bankers 
or speculators. In these provincial tours he everywhere 
gave the impression that the Governments of France and 
the United States were equally favourable to the enterprise ; 
the flags of the two nations were everywhere united over 
his head when he spoke ; and the following extract from 
one of his speeches, published in a provincial paper, is but 
a repetition of what he said at all the towns where he 
spoke : — " The Monroe doctrine," he said, " has nothing 
to do with our enterprise, because it is a private affair, be- 
cause it is international in its character, and, therefore, 
neutral. The opposition of the United States is not. 
serious, because their representatives at the Congress de- 
clared that the United States came to the Congress to 
submit themselves to the verdict of the majority, and this 
verdict has been rendered in favour of the Panama route. 
Furthermore, the execution of the project cannot give rise 
to political complications, for the reason that the direct or 
private aid of any Government has not been demanded." 

I need not assure you, perhaps, that no authorised dele- 
gate of the American Government made any assurance of 
the kind to the Congress, and that so far as I was concerned 
personally, I seized upon every occasion to- assure the 
members that the American Government, in the opinion of 
those who knew best, was opposed to the Panama route, 
because its engineers had shown that it was too costly, and, 
therefore, not practicable. 

But the statements of M. de Lesseps, in his speeches, 
have been marked by such exaggerations as seriously to 
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shake the public faith in his soundness of mind, and one 
French newspaper declares squarely that he has entered his 
dotage, and ought not to be trusted with other people's 
money. 

Another French paper, the Frmtce Financiere, stigmatises 
the whole thing as a swindle, and as only a repetition of 
the transcontinental affair (for which General Fremont and 
Baron Boildeau were condemned to prison), and declares 
further that M. de Lesseps is in a fair way to compromise 
his honour and to tarnish his fair name. 

Another paper, the Credit Maritime, declares that the 
canal will cost so much that it will never pay dividends, 
that the Government will be forced to interfere, and that 
from that time diplomatic trouble will commence. This 
paper adds that fortunately the concession of the Colombian 
Government exacts (as I have already stated) that the most 
economical route should be adopted, and that steps have 
already been taken to annul the concession. These steps 
are being taken, of course, by the friends of rival routes, 
who were cavalierly treated by the Congress, and who 
desire a revision and a re-examination of all the routes. 

In fine, the French have made a grave mistake in en- 
gaging themselves recklessly in a colossal enterprise about 
which they knew little, and this mistake is due, in the first 
place, to the fact that they were dazzled by the feat of 
digging the Suez canal, and by the possession of a great 
and popular authority in canal digging in the person of 
M. de Lesseps ; and, in the second place, to the circum- 
stance that for many years past the Press and the public 
men of the country have assiduously propagated the idea 
that France possessed the monopoly of this whole question. 
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Under the Empire M. de Lesseps would not have been 
permitted to call a Congress, not even a well-intentioned 
Congress, on so grave a question, without first investi- 
gating, through the Legation at Washington, the state of 
the question in the United States. The failure of this 
Congress will teach the people the salutary lesson that 
under the Republic they must think for themselves, and 

not follow the lead of any man. 

W. E. JOHNSTON. 
Paris, Jug. i^ti, 1879. 



LETTER SECOND 

(From the Nrw Torli World, March 7th, 1 88 1 .) 

THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 
We publish this morning a letter from a well-known American 
resident of Paris who was a member of the Interoceanic Canal 
Congress of 1879, which deserves, and we doubt not will receive, 
the particular attention of Mr. Blaine. ^ It sets forth with unusual 
plainness of speech the methods employed by M. de Lesseps and 
his associates in Paris to conceal from the people of France the 
true position of the United States Government and the true feeling 
of the American people in regard to the enterprise in which M. 
de Lesseps and his associates have induced so many persons in 
France to invest their savings, and it declares, without circumlocu- 
tion, that in respect of this matter the people of Paris were be- 
sieged as to information by a blockade of the truth as completely as 
Paris was invested by the German lines in 1870. No one who 
has watched the history of the Panama scheme in the Parisian 
Press can contest the accuracy of Dr. Johnston's statements. It is 
true that in this intellectual siege of Paris M. de Lesseps and his 
^ Mr. Blaine was then Secretary of State. 
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associates had the assistance of a few American journals, and it is 
also true, we fear, that the real position of the United States was 
not authoritatively made known as it should have been made known 
in Paris through the official representatives there of the American 
Government. It is certainly remarkable that the Minister of the 
United States in France should have permitted it to be publicly 
stated without contradiction in the newspapers of Paris while the 
Panama loan was issuing, that the last message of President Hayes 
to Congress was " all in favour of the Panama Canal scheme." 
Whatever may be the explanation of this, it is a thing to be re- 
gretted in the interest alike of the French subscribers to the Panama 
loan and to the American Government. Dr. Johnston states that 
the least prosperous classes of the French people were led to sub- 
scribe largely to the loan, and in a recent publication a writer 
assuming to speak for the Panama syndicate in Paris announces that 
nearly twenty thousand women are numbered among these sub- 
scribers. 

It may be alleged that it is not the business of the United States 
Government to protect the people of Paris against the seductions of 
a high-sounding prospectus or even to liberate them from the pres- 
sure of such a " blockade of truth " as Dr. Johnston describes. No 
doubt this is true enough. But it is, therefore, not the less true 
that a serious fall in the value of the loan thus floated must inflict, 
as Dr. Johnston suggests, a great deal of loss and suffering upon 
great numbers of hard-working and industrious persons in France ; 
and as it is quite apparent that these persons were largely influenced 
in taking this loan by persistent misrepresentations of the position 
and the policy of the United States, it is obvious that when disaster 
overtakes them their natural indignation against those who led them 
into taking it may be and doubtless will be diverted, by a little in- 
genuity, from the real authors of their mishap to the people and the 
Government of this country. Two years ago, when the Inter- 
national Congress of Paris was held, The World, then practically 
alone among American journals, pointed out the dangerous character 
of the operations which had led up to the convocation of that con- 
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gress in Paris, and called the attention of the American people to 
the deliberate perversion of that congress by its managers into an 
engine for imposing upon France and upon Europe a canal scheme 
of more than doubtful practicability from the point of view of engi- 
neering and economical considerations, and absolutely impracticable 
from the political point of view excepting at the expense of Ameri- 
can prestige and of the plain rights and duty of this country in 
regard to the Central American Isthmus. The warnings of The 
IVorld were echoed by the American representatives at the con- 
gress, and by all men in this country who were familiar either with 
the traditions of our policy or with the fundamental conditions of 
our national greatness and prosperity. Had the question then been 
taken up with energy and intelligence by our own Government and 
pressed to a prompt solution in the spirit of the resolution introduced 
into the Senate shortly before the close of the late session by 
Senator Eaton, the transactions so graphically described by Dr. 
Johnston could never have taken place. M. de Lesseps and his 
associates would have been, compelled to submit their schemes to the 
fair and effectual supervision of the United States, and either to re- 
mould them in conformity with the obligations imposed upon this 
country, not only by our existing treaty relations with the United 
States of Colombia, but by every consideration of our rights, our 
interest and our duty to ourselves, or to abandon them before in- 
volving in them the savings of thousands of innocent persons. 
Nearly two years have been suffered to elapse with the results now 
before us. As to what the representatives of M. de Lesseps have 
actually done or are now doing on the Isthmus of Panama, we 
have no adequate information. According to a recent story from 
that quarter no more than five hundred persons are likely to be em- 
ployed in any way there by the company of the Panama Canal 
during the current year, and if this be true it is plain that no great 
progress is likely to be made there in constructing a great ship-canal 
during that time. But be this as it may, it is clear that no fiirther 
time should be lost in making the position of the United States 
Government absolutely and unmistakably plain on this subject. 
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President Garfield in his inaugural message has distinctly reiterated 
those declarations of President Hayes, through the deliberate suppres- 
sion of which alone, Dr. Johnston tells us, the loan of the Panama 
Company was successfully floated on the market of Paris. To give 
immediate effect to those declarations thus reiterated is the obvious 
duty of the new Secretary of State. Seldom in our history has 
such an opportunity of doing a great public duty with the certainty 
of commanding the support of thoughtful Americans of all shades 
of political opinion been offered to a public man. 

THE DE LESSEPS SCHEME. 

HOW PARIS WAS BLOCKADED FROM THE TRUTH 

TO FLOAT A LOAN. 

THOUSANDS OF HARD-WORKING PEOPLE EXPOSED TO 

LOSS THROUGH MISREPRESENTATIONS 

OF THE AMERICAN POLICY. 

The following letter from a leading American member of the 
Canal Congress of 1879 at Paris, Dr. Johnston, formerly the Paris 
correspondent of the New York Times, which now ardently sup- 
ports the de Lesseps scheme, has been sent to The World for 
publication. It was addressed to a member of the American 
Geographical Society in this city. 

My dear Sir, 

You no doubt take an interest in the Panama Canal 
scheme. Would you like to read the romance of the 
syndicate loan .'' It is good reading, I assure you, for 
there is nothing like it in the history of modern specula- 
tion. 

The Interoceanic Canal Congress of last year was a cun- 
ning and reckless financial manceuvre, a shameless imposi- 
tion on the distinguished experts who were drawn into it 
for the purpose of giving it countenance and character, and 
preparing the way for something else more interesting that 
was to follow. 
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That something else has come, and let no one hereafter 
deny the power of the Press of Paris, at least when for any 
mysterious reason that Press suddenly becomes unanimous 
in its opinions, while all outward sources of information are 
carefully cut off so as to subject the town to a regular 
siege — the third or intellectual siege of Paris in our time ! 

Imagine a population of 2,000,000 of human beings 
hemmed in and exposed during two months to the on- 
slaught of a banking syndicate which only receives its 
commission if it succeeds in convincing this besieged 
population that there is an untold fortune in the shares of 
the Panama Canal Company ! 

That was exactly our situation at Paris during the last 
two months. We were not allowed, as in the other sieges, 
a daily ration ; we had no ration at all. We did not per- 
ceive even a glimmer of truth here and there ; it was all 
falsehood, but the falsehood, it must be said in mitigation, 
was tempered with flowers — many flowers. The Isthmus 
of Panama and the shares of the company were equally 
green and blooming ; the mountains and hillsides of that 
charming country were covered with roses and balmy 
flowers ; its lagoons and savannas, with sweet-smelling 
lilies and violets ; its rich valleys, like the shares of the 
company, were a mine of gold — in fine, it was an Arcadia 
to which feeble people resorted in search of health ! If 
the syndicate siege had lasted two days longer we should 
have been told that the Isthmus of Panama was a country 
from which old people had to move in order to die. 

When the interested panegyrists of the loan dropped 
from poetry into figures, from the soft notes of the seduc- 
tive flute into the sonorous roll of the bass drum, they 
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found without the least difficulty, here in Paris, shut up in 
their editorial rooms, that the canal could be cut for one- 
third the sum the American engineers estimated it at, and 
for half the sum previously fixed by their own engineers. 
This, the amiable public must perceive, would secure large 
dividends even the second year ! 

Then with the same remarkable unanimity all the jour- 
nals of Paris, as if worked by a pneumatic machine like the 
new street clocks, declared and swore to it that by the 
magic presence of his person the promoter of the canal 
scheme had changed the sentiments of the Government and 
people of the United States and converted them to his 
ideas. They declared and swore to it that the neutrality of 
the United States had been secured ; that the good people 
of the United States were going to subscribe with enthu- 
siasm and liberality to the loan ; that the American section 
of the banking syndicate had it in its power to control the 
neutrality, the money, and the sentiments of the people of 
the country. Not only the United States, but all Europe, 
had come into the movement ; people were scrambling for 
the stock ; children were crying for it ! 

During all this time there was a perfect embargo on 
truth. Not a word of opposition was allowed to appear in 
any journal which circulated among the mass of the people. 
Such an example of the power of money in cramming down 
a whole people's throat a disastrous series of deceptions has 
never been seen. Every important journal of Paris reso- 
lutely excluded from its columns any allusion even to the 
truth. The siege on truth was as perfect as the siege of 
cannon which encircled the town in 1870. 

In the hope of counteracting the poison an attempt was 
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made to obtain the insertion of the following propositions : 
First, that the Americans were the first to examine the 
Panama route, and only abandoned it because their engineers 
found that, on account of the annual rainfall of twelve feet, 
it would pay no dividends for a quarter of a century or 
more ; second, that all intelligent Americans, with a view to 
avoid the diplomatic complications that would certainly 
arise, were hostile to a canal built under a foreign charter ; 
third, that the neutrality of the United States and the sym- 
pathy of the people had not been secured for the project. 

But the publication of these propositions in any influential 
paper or in any authoritative way would have stopped the 
loan, and of course they were refused, and so the upward 
swell continued. The papers were literally loaded down 
with puffs of the canal and the " glorious news " from the 
United States. Wherever you went nothing else was talked 
of. It penetrated the ranks of the very lowest classes — 
the syndicate are not ignorant of the fact — and these 
unfortunate classes have subscribed numerously to the loan. 

When at last the moment arrived for the issue of the 
loan, the puffs grew louder, the big drum was beaten more 
furiously, and the precautions against outside interference 
grew more rigid. The loan was fixed for the 25th of 
November, so as to get through the operation before the 
meeting of Congress and the issue of the President's 
message. But some hitch occurred, and on the supposition 
that the message would not arrive till some days after the 
meeting of Congress, the issue of the loan was finally fixed 
for the 7th, 8th, and 9th of December. The message, how- 
ever, arrived in Paris in the London papers on the evening 
of the 7th, the first day of the loan. You would suppose 
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that the wits of the advertising agents of the syndicate 
were put to the test to avoid this blow. Not at all. The 
next morning it was declared squarely in big type in all the 
daily papers, and was afterwards posted in handbills on the 
walls of the city, that the President's message had arrived 
and was all in favour of the Panama Canal scheme ! Such 
a piece of shameless imposture could not have been prac- 
tised in an American city, where intelligence is so universally 
distributed, where people judge most questions for them- 
selves, and where there are always some papers that cannot 
be bought. Here it passed without comment and sent the 
shares up with a bound. 

The next day, the pth of December, and the last of the 
loan, another " last hour manoeuvre " was perpetrated, which 
certainly had the effect of drawing into the syndicate trap 
a large number of people who were still holding off. This 
last manoeuvre had been prepared and nursed by the agents 
of the loan on both sides of the Atlantic for some time as 
the master stroke, as the crowning stone of the edifice 
which was to triumph over all obstacles. It was the 
announcement that Mr. Thompson, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Navy, un des plus grands fonctionnaires des Etats-Unis, had 
accepted the position of President of the American section 
of the Panama Canal Board ! 

After this there was nothing more to be said. The last 
blow had been" struck with dramatic effect, and now the 
city was absolutely wild with excitement. The people were 
exhorted by the syndicate to subscribe for ten times more 
shares than they wanted, for the rush was so great that all 
subscriptions would be cut down. The few people who 
had read the message and knew the facts were hustled and 
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trampled upon by the mob, eager to secure a share in this 
most wonderful stock that was going to mount from a 
hundred to a thousand in a month. 

Thus the loan was doubly taken, not by the bankers on 
their own account, for they knew better, but by the public 
down to the very poorest people, and this is one of the 
gravest features of the affair ; for as the stock is already 
falling and will continue to fall, these people will soon turn 
upon the men who deceived them. Already the bankers, 
with their pockets stuffed with their commissions, are try- 
ing to shift the blame upon the Government of the United 
States for not having furnished the facts in time, when it is 
notorious that these same bankers were instrumental in 
keeping out the facts till the loan was taken. 

It was a stupefying spectacle for an American to see a 
crowd around a handbill announcing triumphantly that 
President Hayes had declared for the canal, and another 
alongside absorbed in a bill boasting that the American 
Secretary of the Navy had accepted the Presidency of the 
American section of the Board of Directors ! 

While treating with apparent indifference in the United 
States the fact that the charter is foreign and that the canal 
is to be built and controlled by French law, it is said by 
those who are in the ring that the promoters of the scheme 
give great importance to this fact, and hold to it with 
tenacity. When advised, in order to neutralise American 
opposition, to obtain the charter from the state of New 
York, they professed to take the subject into consideration ; 
but they never did, and, we now know, never intended to. 

Among the neutral lookers on much surprise is expressed 
that the American Government should allow such a danger- 
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ous question to be planted — and planted with bravado and 
defiance — on American soil. The United States of Colom- 
bia owe $10,000,000 in borrowed money to Englishmen, 
and the holders of this debt, by the advice of the English 
Government, have seized on the Colombian revenues of the 
Panama Railroad to secure the interest on the loan. The 
situation of affairs in that country for this and other reasons 
is already sufficiently complicated without submitting, with 
eyes open, to the introduction of a new and graver element 
of trouble. 

So long as the canal company refuses to place its charter 
under American law, there are but two solutions to the 
question : 

Either the Government of the United States should pro- 
test against the landing of the first working party, and thus 
ascertain at once where the question stands, rather than 
wait and let the French choose a time to show us where it 
stands; or the Government of the United States should 
build a canal of its own on the pretext that such a canal is 
necessary for the protection of Federal territory. 

W. E. JOHNSTON. 



LETTER THIRD 

{Frotfi "The National %efubluan^^ of Waihingun City^ ^tcemher z^th, 1882.) 

ON THE AVENUE. 
WALKS AND TALKS WITH AND ABOUT PUBLIC MEN. 

Dr. Johnston's letter to Admiral Amman relative to the Panama 
Canal scheme, published in The National Republican yesterday 
morning, was widely read and extensively commented upon during 
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the day and evening. Dr. Johnston's intimate acquaintance with 
the subject gave force and weight to his unsparing criticism of the 
De Lesseps scheme, and must leave upon the public mind impressions 
not at all favourable to the great Frenchman's costly project. Ameri- 
cans never took much stock in the enterprise, and if the comments 
heard yesterday in Washington are a fair criterion, the popular verdict 
must be that it is little short of a gigantic confidence game, and as 
empty a bubble as the South Sea Islands speculation. 

THE PANAMA DITCH. 

SOME INSIDE FACTS ABOUT THE "GRANDEST HUMANITARY 

ENTERPRISE OF THIS WORLD." 

A FEW SPECIMEN FABLES TOLD TO INDUCE PEOPLE 

TO TAKE STOCK. 

SCENES AT THE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES, RECALLING DAYS 

OF THE " MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE." 

LETTER FROM DR. JOHNSTON TO ADMIRAL AMMEN 

Paris, November z()th, 1882 

Dear Admiral, 

You ask me to what cause we attribute at Paris the 
present decline in the value of the stock of the Panama 
Canal scheme ? 

I think I can tell you the cause or causes of this decline ; 
but you may be sure that I do not obtain my information 
from the Paris Press, which remains as completely muzzled 
on that subject as it did during the period when the loan 
was being forced on the public. 

In the first place, the recent earthquake ^ had much to do 
with it. One of the strong points made by the initiators of 
the project was the total absence of earthquakes at Panama, 
and their frequency at all the other points where a canal had 
been proposed, especially at Nicaragua. 

^ A violent earthquake had just taken place at Panama, 
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This unfortunate intervention of nature into the discussion 
in so brutal a manner deranged most disastrously the pro- 
gramme of brilliant promises. But M. de Lesseps, with 
his happy nature, never admits that he can be defeated in 
anything, and was disposed to treat the earthquake with the 
contempt he shows for other physical and financial difficul- 
ties that stand in his way. His colleagues, on the contrary, 
saw the thing in a different light ; they had felt the trem- 
bling of the ground, and they succeeded in convincing him 
that there really had been an earthquake, and that it was his 
duty to make an effort of some kind to neutralise its effect. 

So off he rushed to the lecture-room of the Sorbonne, 
called a public meeting, and there, in the presence of a large 
audience of intelligent men, with the levity and indifference 
to facts which he has carried into the whole of this Panama 
business, declared that it had been a very poor earthquake 
and not much of a shake after all (which is, as you know, 
just the contrary of the truth) ; that it was an extraordinary 
and an exceptional event, such as had never before occurred 
in that country, and would not probably ever occur again, 
and then gave as one of his strong points of evidence — 
what do you suppose .'' 

Ignoring the fact that the country had a history, and that 
this history tells of earthquakes in the early part of the 
century, one of which at least was disastrous, he told of his 
visit to Panama, and how he had there seen many ruins of 
monuments and houses, which he considered as positive 
proofs of the absence of earthquakes, since these ruins 
otherwise would have all been cast down. But the artless 
lecturer omitted entirely to mention the fact that these 
ruins had been the result of earthquakes, and that their 
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existence proved therefore the exact opposite of what he 
was trying to make them prove ! He only saw the bricks 
that were standing, and did not see those that had fallen down. 
And in all that intelligent audience there was not one man 
to correct him, not one man who saw apparently any more 
fallen bricks than he did, not one man that did not applaud ! 

To show you further the extraordinary popularity of 
M. de Lesseps, and the blindness with which he is followed 
by men of learning and talent, he was universally cheered 
when he finally exclaimed that this earthquake might, in 
fact, be considered rather as a blessing than a disaster, since 
it served to remove out of sight a lot of ruins which were 
only a disfigurement of the city. 

Another cause for the decline in the price of the stock is 
to be found in the following circumstances. Not long ago 
a second syndicate was formed with a basis of sixty millions 
of francs, taken out of the subscription to the canal, for the 
purpose of maintaining the price of the canal shares, by 
buying up with an appearance of eagerness all the shares 
that were offered in the market. One of the most honour- 
able and influential members of this syndicate, who, like 
the great mass of the people in France, had been misled by 
the subsidised Press, and knew only one side of the canal 
affair, as soon as he became acquainted with its real situation, 
gave in his resignation. 

This event has come in as a most unfortunate post- 
scriptum to the earthquake ; but it does not apparently dis- 
turb the equanimity of the great promoter of the scheme, 
or that of the other originators, who, having realised their 
anticipated profits, look on with calmness at the unrolling of 
the drama. Nevertheless, the obstinacy of M. de Lesseps 
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in seeing everything couleur de rose, his levity, his resistance 
to defeat, still braces up the courage of the friends of the 
scheme, and prevents anything like a fatal crisis. The 
price of the stock, however, has made a serious fall, and it 
is safe to say will never go up again. 

Again, the purchase of the Panama railway does not give 
satisfaction to those who have closely studied the question. 
If the canal is ever finished the railway will be almost 
worthless property, and it is considered as a piece of sad 
mismanagement to divert nearly a hundred millions of 
francs, so early in the operation, from the more essential 
work of trying to get the canal under construction. As a 
part of the material for constructing the canal it was too dear. 

Then nothing like an energetic construction of the canal 
has yet been commenced. The route over which the canal 
is to be cut has not yet been located in all its parts, notwith- 
standing the public assurances of the company to the con- 
trary. The most of the first calls of money has been 
spent, and another sum of 150,000,000 francs is soon to be 
called for ; so that a certain number of stockholders begin 
to suspect at last that the figure of 520,000,000 francs 
fixed by M. de Lesseps in the first place as the cost of the 
canal was entirely a fancy figure made use of to get the 
scheme on the market, regardless of what might follow ; 
and now it is reported that within a very few days M. de 
Lesseps has been heard to say, with his usual indifference to 
previous promises, that perhaps after all, the canal would 
cost 1,500,000,000 francs — the sum which you and Mr. 
Menocal, dear admiral, demonstrated at the Congress of 
Paris most clearly and positively was the minimum figure 
the canal would cost. 
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Still another cause of depression is to be found in the 
fact that the Colombian Government has demanded as its 
right one-half of the money paid to the American company 
for the purchase of the Panama railway. 

Finally, the mortality in this promised arcadia among the 
higher employes sent out from France has been frightful, 
and the fact has at last gained a certain publicity. 

In all this you will see that there are elements of dis- 
couragement sufficient to explain the decline in the stock, 
sufficient to alarm even the most deluded backers of the 
scheme ; while the members of the make-believe syndicate 
probably have difficulty in keeping their countenances 
straight while playing the comical role of bidding up the 
depreciated stock. The bravest of men may revolt at a 
very bitter pUl. 

After the speech at the Sorbonne, the next move of 
M. de Lesseps was a manoeuvre borrowed from the highest 
school of diplomacy. "When a monarch sees his home 
popularity on the decline, when he sees his own people 
dissatisfied, and fears for himself and his heirs the loss of 
his throne, he goes to work to provoke a foreign war — ■ 
what historical writers call a " dynastic war " — in the hope 
of thus powerfully diverting the thoughts of the people 
from himself to his neighbours. So M. de Lesseps, after 
declaring at the Sorbonne that the Panama enterprise was 
at present in its most brilliant phase — the charming sun- 
shiny man that he is ! — now gives out as a sort of secret 
that he is deep in the study of a project more sublime than 
anything he has ever yet conceived, and by which all parts 
of the world will be brought into near contact ! No one has 
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yet ever been able to divine how this wonderful result is 
to be accomplished. 

It seems very clear, therefore, that without prejudice or 
partisanship, the present scheme of a canal at Panama can 
do nothing else than terminate in a disaster. So that before 
long we are going to be brought face to face with the im- 
portant and predominating question of responsibility. To 
this question I ask and implore the most earnest attention 
of the public, for in it lies hidden many troubles and vexa- 
tions — it may be even something worse — for the future 
diplomacy of the United States. I have already taken the 
liberty, in previous published letters, of earnestly calling 
attention to this important feature of the subject, and if 
I now again utter the cry of alarm, it is because I am forced 
to do it by a sentiment of patriotism and of love of country 
— the only sentiment which presides at the writing of these 
letters — as you, dear admiral, well know. 

For, when the final crash comes, what will take place ? 
The poor, who, in large numbers, invested the whole of 
their little fortunes in the scheme, will turn furiously on 
the company and demand relief; and what will the com- 
pany do .' The company — their intention is well known — 
will declare that it is the Government and people of the 
United States who, by their opposition and hostility, by 
the many obstacles they have thrown in their way, have 
been the cause of the failure, and who have thus become 
the responsible parties, and they will appeal to the French 
Government to interfere, and, in their room and stead, to 
assume the settling of the difficulty. 

Now in order to prevent this Government from entering 
into the affair, or from attempting to shift the blame of the 
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failure to the United States, it will only be necessary for 
the Government of the United States to point out in an 
official manner to the Government of France — a thing 
which should have been done long ago, but which it can 
easily do at any time, for the documentary proofs can be 
had whenever wanted — the palpably immoral manner in 
which the scheme was placed on the market. For in de- 
cided immorality, in positive misrepresentations, in the 
thinnest and most obvious of deceptions, in the want 
of all semblance of dignity, nothing like it has been seen 
in this century. It reached that point in boldness in 
the art of deception at which comment is silenced by 
astonishment. Instead of the great principles of honour 
and grandeur, and open discussion which ought to preside 
at the organisation of the " grandest humanitary enterprise 
the world had ever seen " — to quote one of their favourite 
expressions — it was forced on the market by manoeuvres 
and misrepresentations which one might not be surprised 
to find in the launching of a patent churn company, but 
which certainly had no place in the execution of so really 
glorious and incomparable a work as that of a great inter- 
oceanic ship canal ! 

In the discussion which is sure to come, and which from 
present appearances is not very far off, American diplomacy 
will enjoy an easy advantage, for the documentary evidence 
is abundant and positive, and without any sort of mask. 
The Paris journals, including the official journal of the 
company, especially preceding and during the period of the 
second successful attempt at a loan, will suffice to prove 
everything that is desirable. I shall here expose, in brief, 
a few of these proofs as good examples of the whole. 
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The first attempt to put a loan on the market failed 
because there was no embargo on truth. Many fanatical 
persons proclaimed that the personal popularity of M. de 
Lesseps was sufficient to float any loan. But the bankers, 
positive kind of men, were not sure of this, and they were 
not altogether sure that the hostility of the United States 
had been neutralised. Moreover, they were certain that no 
loan of such a colossal sum as twelve hundred millions of 
francs could be got oiF on the public. The figure would 
frighten the stoutest-hearted. 

" What figures will not frighten the public ?" asked the 
organisers of the scheme. " The public will not be alarmed 
at a figure of five or six hundred millions of francs, but 
even at that figure they must be well assured that there are 
no obstacles in the way, and that the operation is a good 
one," was the reply. 

And here we come to one of the most astounding features 
of the scheme. M. de Lesseps, not to be defeated by any 
consideration whatever, determined that the canal should 
be dug at the low figure mentioned, that there should be 
no obstacles, no American hostility, and that, to accomplish 
these ends, or rather to enable him to obtain the apparent 
proofs that he had accomplished them, he borrowed several 
hundred thousand francs, which money was to be paid in 
the future out of the stock subscribed by the dupes who 
had believed in his proofs. They were made to pay for the 
very misrepresentations which induced them to subscribe ! 

In this way a banking syndicate was formed to manipulate 

and place the loan on the market. M. de Lesseps was to 

obtain the proofs that the cutting of the canal was not to 

cost more than the small sum mentioned above, and the 
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proofs also that there were no other obstacles to the scheme. 
But how ? For he had no money, and the banking or loan 
syndicate would not attempt to launch the loan till these 
proofs were obtained. So they issued a few hundred thou- 
sand francs' worth of stock, at four thousand francs the 
share, which stock was to be appropriated to the obtaining 
of the proofs and the organisation and launching of the 
first loan. This stock was to be called " founders' stock," 
and was to receive a large fixed dividend (I believe 50 per 
cent), no matter whether the rest of the stock to be 
issued afterward to the public in general for the execu- 
tion of the canal ever paid a dividend or not. Till the 
canal was finished, these dividends were to be paid from 
the money subscribed and paid in by the takers of the loan. 
And this was the way that the dupes were made to pay out 
of their own pockets for the siren songs which made dupes ! 

With this money M. de Lesseps undertook a voyage to 
the isthmus, taking with him some members of his family ; 
and after a residence of two months in an hotel in the city 
of Panama, declared triumphantly that he had found and 
corrected important errors in the estimates of his engineers, 
and that the canal could easily be cut for 520,000,000 
francs ; also, that the isthmus was a most delightful and 
healthful residence. Witness the fact that he and his family 
had resided there two months without a pain or an ache ! 

From Panama he went to New York, and he declared 
also, on his return from there, with exultation, that he had 
converted the President of the United States and the people 
thereof to a willing co-operation in his scheme ! ! 

This was enough. The banking syndicate would have 
been hard-hearted indeed to have asked for anything more. 
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M. de Lesseps had his " proofs," and the public were will- 
ing to believe what M. de Lesseps said. The launching of 
the second attempt at a loan was decided upon and accepted 
as a healthy operation by the banking syndicate, which was 
now duly organised, and embraced two or three dozen 
bankers of good standing. 

The balance of the money acquired by the subscription 
to the "founders' stock" was appropriated to the buying 
up of the Press. The organisation of this second attack on 
the public purse was quite different from the first one. In 
its modus operandi it smelt strongly of the Congress, but 
even left the Congress and its peculiarities far in the shade. 
The Press was so completely taken into the operation that 
not one line, not one word, against the scheme, could reach 
the public ear. And as the bargain was made on the prin- 
ciple of " no cure no pay " — for if the loan was not pushed 
through there would be no stock, and, therefore, no pay — 
there commenced at once a campaign of puffing which, for 
fury and for want of respect for the truth, will certainly 
remain unprecedented in the history of stock-jobbing opera- 
tions. All moderation was exhausted the first day, and, 
after that, as each day had to bring a fresh idea or inven- 
tion more brilliant than that which preceded, you can 
imagine something of the colossal proportions the crescendo 
attained at the end of two months ; for there were thirty 
or more journals in the concert, backed and prompted by 
the initiators of the scheme and the banking syndicate ; and 
the final diapason, which passed entirely in the regions of 
fancy, left no man in France ignorant of the sudden and 
brilliant fortune he could realise by hurrying up to the 
subscription office of the Panama loan ! 
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In all this orgy of unmitigated and uncontrolled perver- 
sion of the public mind, not one line, not one word of con- 
tradiction came from any source to act as an antidote to 
the poison ; so that — would you believe it ? — many Ameri- 
cans even, of those living abroad, finished by yelling for 
the Panama loan ! 

There was nothing now apparently to do but to open 
the gates and let the crowds rush in. But to make the 
thing more sure, it was announced on the first day of 
the loan, in all the papers of Paris, that M. de Lesseps had 
obtained the consent of the American Government and 
people to the scheme, that all obstacles in the United 
States had been removed, that his figures had been con- 
firmed by engineers everywhere, and on the strength of 
these deceptive assurances hundreds of people went to the 
subscription offices who would otherwise not have gone 
there. 

One of the deceptions practised on this day — you will 
see that they stopped at nothing — was the publication in 
the Paris papers of half a column of unreserved eulogy of 
the canal scheme, purporting to be copied from the Paris 
correspondence of a leading New York paper, and this 
correspondence never appeared in that paper, and was pro- 
bably never written by its Paris correspondent. 

On the night of the first day of the loan (Dec. 7th), the 
message of President Hayes arrived in Paris, and this mes- 
sage, as everyone will recollect, took strong grounds 
against the scheme. The next morning, the company, 
knowing that but a few persons would see the London 
papers which contained the message, announced with exulta- 
tion in handbills and in all the journals of Paris that the 
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President's message had arrived and was all in favour of the 
Panama scheme ! This was one of the examples of that 
daring and barefaced misrepresentation of the truth, which 
I characterised in another part of this letter as being so 
transparent and so bold as to be beyond criticism. It dis- 
arms one completely, and provokes a laugh rather than a 
criticism. It had the effect of producing great enthusiasm 
for the loan, for but few people, a hundred or two, pro- 
bably, read the London papers, and hundreds more that 
were hesitating now rushed on the strength of this state- 
ment and placed their names on the subscription books. 
One word of authoritative denial from the American 
Government, from the French Government, or from any 
leading French paper, would have stopped this rush — it 
would have even stopped the loan. But no such authorita- 
tive denial was made, and no sum of money, even if the 
denial should have come from the American Government, 
would have procured its insertion in any French paper. 

The third and last day of the loan (the pth of Decem- 
ber) still another most effective trick was printed and posted 
up over the town and published in the thirty papers. The 
announcement was made, with a tremendous rolling of 
drums, that " one of the highest officers of the American 
Government, a Cabinet Minister, Mr. Thompson, had ac- 
cepted the post of president to the American section of the 
Panama Canal Company." Now, Mr. Thompson had not 
yet accepted the post offered him, and did not accept it till 
after resigning the position of Secretary of the Navy, a 
month later. The gravity of this deception lies in this, 
that the Canal Company asserted that the fact of a gentleman 
accepting such a position while still a Cabinet Minister was 
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proof that the Government to which he belonged was in 
favour of the scheme. This eleventh-hour manoeuvre also 
greatly aided in swelling the subscription list. 

Since the loan was taken, the necessity for obtaining the 
payments of the moneys subscribed, and in a general way, 
for maintaining the reputation of the operation, has forced 
the company to persist in its system of misrepresentation, 
and to this day, not one word of anything but praise has 
appeared in any French paper of any importance whatever. 
Notwithstanding the large number of deaths among the 
foremen sent out by the company, notwithstanding that but 
little progress in the execution of the work has been made, 
and that the money is fast melting away, the entire Press 
continues to assert that the health of the men is excellent, 
and that the work is progressing rapidly. There has been 
no such example in the history of journalism of a complete 
two years' embargo on truth without one single word of 
contradiction creeping in anywhere. The fact is a most 
extraordinary one, look at it in any light we may. 

I will give you but one more example of the manner in 
which the company maintains the delusions of its stock- 
holders. It was known to some bankers that General 
Grant favoured another route than that at Panama. After 
announcing with exultation that M. de Lesseps had converted 
the President and people of the United States to the sup- 
port of his canal scheme, it would not do to leave General 
Grant in the opposition. So an article that was published 
by the General in an American review on the general 
subject of an interoceanic canal, but which argued against 
the De Lesseps scheme, was seized upon by the company, 
and so trimmed and remodelled as to make it appear — with- 
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out, however, saying so in so many words, as being in 
favour of the Panama route, and in this form was printed in 
the official paper of the company. 

During the emission of the last loan, the one for the 
purchase of the Panama railway, the Canal Company made 
officially the following astonishing statement : — " It has 
been pretended that the United States would never permit a 
foreign company to establish itself in America. But this 
question has been promptly settled. The legal consent of 
the American authorities has been obtained. It is entire 
and irrevocable." 

And thereupon simple-minded people rush forward to 
subscribe their money, and there is nobody, no Government, 
no official personage, allowed to say that it is not true ! 

Now, then, when the final crash comes, as sooner or 
later it must, the ruined stockholders will, as I have said 
before, turn to their Government for relief, for it is the 
habit of the country, in like cases, to do so. But is it not 
evident to every fair-minded man, that no Government, no 
official body, can endorse in any shape or manner whatever 
an enterprise organised on such a basis of dishonesty as 
this .'' Would it not be unfair to allow it to go on without 
exposure, and by a continuation of its trickery manage to 
borrow from its Government a cloak of respectability to 
which it is in no way entitled, and thus, moreover, to 
cause the blame to fall where it does not belong ? 

And here is an important point to which I wish also to 
direct especial attention — that whether it stands or falls, a 
scheme which could only be organised by the practice of 
such gross imposition on the public, is not entitled to nor 
should be permitted to receive the aid or protection of any 
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Government whatever, but should be left to stand on such 
merits and claims as M. de Lesseps, his banking syndicate, 
and his hired Press can give it. 

Finally, is it not the most astounding fact in the history 
of American politics, that at a time when there were peace 
and prosperity in the land, and a perfect freedom from 
vexatious questions of any kind, the people of the United 
States, so watchful and so hostile to any foreign invasion 
of their rights, should quietly and without a single move- 
ment of opposition, without any sort of official protest, 
allow a foreign company, acting under the laws of a foreign 
Government, to disembark on what President Hayes so 
aptly calls their " coast-line," and there plant an enterprise 
which can never be anything else than an affront, an enemy, 
an eyesore, a standing pretext for war ? 

Who could have believed that the American people, so 
sensitive to all foreign movements on the Western continent, 
could have e\er submitted without even a murmur to this 
most dangerous of all violations of the international prin- 
ciples which they have always defended with so much 
energy ? 

Cannot everyone see the influence exercised on the 
Eastern question by the Suez Canal from the moment the 
English Government acquired rights therein by the purchase 
of a portion of its stock ? Even before the late campaign 
in Egypt, no schemes, no policy, no international combina- 
tions, no plans of campaign could be adopted by the 
European States in regard to what is called the Eastern 
Question, without first stopping to debate the all-predomin- 
ating question, " But what will England do ? " 

So, too, a canal at Panama owned in France and directed 
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by a French company under French law, would soon become 
to us the same kind of an incubus, for we could make no 
international movement without stopping to ask ourselves 
the question: "But what will France do at Panama?" 
And the most amiable and the most patient of people soon 
grow tired of a question like that. 

As to the gravity of the subject as an international 
question, M. de Lesseps has himself kindly warned us in 
a public speech in the following words : " There is no 
need," he declared, " of making an effort to secure the 
neutrality of the canal. The question will take care of 
itself. If the Americans assert the right of assuming alone 
the guardianship of the neutrality of the canal, they will be 
met by the English and the Germans, who will never 
permit it." 

If the question be asked, " But what of the international 
courtesy of nations ? " the answer is easy and fatally conclu- 
sive. When, twenty years ago, we were engaged in a death 
struggle with the southern rebellion, and were supposed to 
be incapable of offering resistance to a second enemy, France 
sent an army to Mexico with the design of seizing and 
holding Sonora with its gold and silver mines. 

So, too, during the same war of the rebellion, England, 
for the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on an English 
ship, made short work of diplomacy, and plunged into 
preparations for a war with a rapidity that was absolutely 
savage, and which was certainly due to the fact that we 
were on our backs, so to speak, and could not resist. 

We saw the same thing twelve years ago, when Victor 
Emmanuel, seeing the French engaged in an all-absorbing 
war with Prussia, seized on the occasion to march into 
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Rome and occupy it as Italian territory — a conquest which 
would not have been attempted if the French had not been 
totally engaged elsewhere. 

History is full, we are ashamed to say, of these un- 
chivalric examples of striking a man who has his hands 
tied ; but what has occurred once will occur again, and 
most assuredly, if M. de Lesseps should ever find the 
money necessary to finish the canal, and we should at any 
time be engaged in an all-absorbing war, and especially if 
at that time the French stockholders were not satisfied with 
the dividends they were receiving from the canal, the 
French Government would be sorely tempted to seek a war 
with Colombia and seize that country. It is farther away 
than Mexico, and an American army could not reach there 
on foot. In fact, it is talked of here as one of the possible 
solutions which M. de Lesseps holds in reserve, to detach 
the Isthmus from Colombia, to erect it into a separate State 
under the name of Panama, to place it under the protection 
of France, and then to allow it to assume the ownership, 
the debts, and the direction of the canal and railway. 

It is all very well to say that after our own war was over 
we could easily drive them out of the conquered country. 
What right have we to entail on our children a costly war 
and increased taxation, when, with a word pronounced at 
the right time, the enterprise could be arrested or forced to 
take a shape less hostile to our political interests .' 

W. E. JOHNSTON. 
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FOURTH LETTER 

ADDRESSED TO ADMIRAL AMMEN 

Paris, December lotk, 1883. 
Dear Admiral, 

It seems to me most important that attention should 

be called to an incident which has lately occurred between 

M. de Lesseps and the English people. 

In previous letters written by me on this subject of 

M. de Lesseps and the Panama Canal scheme, and which 

you had the kindness to publish in the journals of the 

United States, I called attention in the strongest terms 

I was capable of, to the international troubles that could 

not fail to grow out of a scheme gotten up and owned on 

foreign soil, and governed and directed by the laws of 

a powerful foreign nation ; and I pointed out with great 

earnestness, because of its real importance, the dishonest 

manner in which the scheme had been organised and thus 

far carried out, the disaster which in the opinion of all 

disinterested experts must surely follow, and the indirect 

blame that would fall upon the United States, because, 

without ever uttering one word of contradiction, without 

ever attempting to stop the flood of misrepresentation 

which had been let loose as to their real position on 

the question, they had allowed M. de Lesseps and the 

numerous journals in his interest to go on and crowd 
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the French mind with as many erroneous ideas as they 
pleased.'^ 

In fine, I tried to show and to induce our people to 
believe that it was a question quite as important to us as 
Suez was to England, and required on the part of our 
Government and people as much watchfulness and ener- 
getic action as England displayed on all occasions in regard 
to Suez. 

Now see what has just taken place. International trouble 
arose lately between France and England about the enlarge- 
ment and the future management of the Suez Canal. The 
stockholders of the canal in France were seized with a 
violent fright and raised a great storm about their en- 
dangered rights. M. de Lesseps, with his usual grandeur 
and assurance, extended his hand over the troubled sea, and 
commanded a calm of the agitated waters ; he proclaimed 
that there was no cause for alarm ; that he would go at 
once to England and set matters straight ; that he could 

* At this moment a single word of authorised contradiction from the 
Government of the United States would have arrested the mischievous scheme 
in its infancy. But no one unfortunately was authorised to pronounce that 
wrord. The American Minister at Paris at that moment, General Noyes, who 
had made himself familiar with the question and regarded it with disfavour, was 
most anxious to interfere and to contradict publicly the falsehoods which were 
being told with effrontery about the sympathy of the Government and people of 
the United States with the scheme. The Government at Washington, however, 
apparently relying on the careful and thorough surveys of its own official 
engineers, who indeed were the only experts who had ever made an exhaustive 
survey for a canal at Panama, and who knew more about it than M. de Lesseps 
or any one else, considered the scheme as one impossible of realisation and 
therefore as not worthy of their attention. They seemed to regard it as a mere 
speculative bubble, with which it would be compromising to their dignity to 
interfere, and which, in fact, would probably soon speak for itself in a premature 
and inglorious failure. These at least were the only manifestations of opinion 
or of policy which came to the public ear at that time from the Government at 
Washington. 
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soon talk the people into his way of thinking, and that he 
would then return to his dear stockholders with an arrange- 
ment that would be as satisfactory to them as was that about 
Panama, which he brought back from his visit to Panama and 
to the United States, three years before. 

For example, you will recollect when he failed in his 
first attempt at launching the Panama loan how he fell into 
a great passion and proclaimed to his courtiers and backers 
that he would show them how to launch a loan ; then how 
he started off to Panama to court the fever and to survey 
the canal ; how he went to Washington to convert the 
President of the United States ; then to Wall Street to 
convert the bankers ; then to California to fire the hearts of 
the people of the Pacific Coast ; and finally how he came 
back to France and bought up the entire Press, announced 
the new loan, had his Press proclaim on all the notes of the 
most harmonious of flutes that he had found Panama a pure 
elysium of health and beauty, the canal a most elementary 
piece of engineering, susceptible of execution for a trifle 
compared with the sums the Americans had been drumming 
into his ears, that he had converted the President of the 
United States and all the people thereof to his side of the 
question, and that the bankers of Wall Street were abso- 
lutely crying for his stock ! 

He proclaimed all this and more in his now strongly pre- 
judiced newspapers ; he proclaimed to his devoted stock- 
holders that when you gave him a great fete in New York 
(which you did, I have no doubt, because he was a gentle- 
man of distinction in his own country) that you did it 
because you were so delighted that he was going to dig the 
great ditch at Panama ; he proclaimed that when you dined 
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and toasted him (which you probably did as the builder of 
the great Suez Canal) that you did it because you were 
boiling over with enthusiasm for his Panama scheme; in 
fine, he had it proclaimed that all the laurels he gathered 
up on his triumphant march through the country of Lafayette 
and of Washington were destined for the altar of — what he 
was going to do at Panama ! 

Now when he returned from the voyage he made into 
England for the conversion of the English people to his 
propositions for the future of Suez, he did exactly what he 
did when he returned from the United States about Panama. 
He proclaimed to his stockholders that he had converted the 
English people entire to his plans, and that he had obtained 
the pledge of their co-operation in his propositions for the 
enlargement and subsequent regulation of the canal traffic 
at Suez. Thereupon there was great rejoicing in France, 
and one more tier of stones was added to the broad pedestal 
on which he already stood in the hearts of his countrymen. 

But his glorification was of short duration. It lived the 
life of two short days. M. de Lesseps, superiorly clever in 
most things, was so blinded by his habit of success that he 
did not perceive that London was nearer to Paris than New 
York, and that he had now to contend with a newspaper 
Press which entered largely into France, and which took a 
deep interest in the question he was trying to deceive his 
people about. He did not see the difference in the two 
situations, nor the danger he was now courting. 

The stroke of lightning fell the third day. That day the 
London Times arrived, and it declared without ceremony 
that M. de Lesseps was telling a falsehood to his country- 
men when he said that his mission to England had been a 
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complete success, and that he had brought the English 
people to the acceptation of his propositions for the settle- 
ment of the Suez Canal conflict. 

The shock of this flat contradiction to M. de Lesseps was 
enormous. He was not in the habit in France, where his 
word was law for all parties, to meet so violent a rebuke as 
this, and he rushed to the official Havas news office and 
publicly denounced the Times through the French Press as 
the one that told the falsehood. 

But this time he fell full upon a bed of thorns ! It was 
not now the indifferent Americans he had to deal with. It 
made no difference that he was a man who had been for a 
long time spoiled by having his own way in the Press about 
Panama : the London Times is not a paper to be bullied by 
M. de Lesseps or any other man, and it flew back at him, 
repeated the charge, and showed to him and to the world at 
large by undeniable facts that it was right and that he was 
wrong. 

Thereupon M. de Lesseps had to beat a retreat. There 
was no possibility now of shutting out of France what was 
being said and printed in England on the subject, and as he 
had said what was not true, and which all England agreed 
in saying was not true, there was nothing else left for him 
to do but to try to flank the question and to present a new 
front, which he hoped his amiable stockholders would 
accept with their usual indulgence. 

But for him there was no great difficulty in this. He had 
taken his son with him to England, perhaps in prevision of 
what might happen, for a check was a possible thing after 
all, and moreover his tracks in the affair had to be covered 
up. So as soon as he had made his last speech, and before 
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hearing the matured answers of the Chambers of Com- 
merce, he hurried home, leaving his son to receive the 
shock of the great wave of denegations that was sure to 
rise from all parts of the country. 

After this bit of excellent diplomacy, which served to 
mitigate in France the acuity of his defeat, his son and the 
French stockholders accepted the English propositions, as 
then presented by the Chambers of Commerce, and which 
he said his stockholders, after consultation, also accepted, 
while he apparently remained neutral. It was thus not M. 
de Lesseps senior who made the concessions ; it was his 
son. M. de Lesseps had the people of England all right 
when he left them, and he was telling the truth when he 
said so ; it was after the influence of his magical person and 
tongue was withdrawn that they all went wrong again, and 
that his son was obliged to accept the change of opinion and 
to conform to it. And thus it was that M. de Lesseps was 
able to remain the great man he was before ! 

At this point the history takes on a still more amusing 
physiognomy. When, through the acquiescence of the 
younger M. de Lesseps, the English Chambers of Commerce 
had obtained the concessions they desired, they recom- 
menced their flattery of M. de Lesseps senior; for the 
English people take a deep interest in his success at Panama ; 
they are most anxious that the canal should be made by 
him, under French law, rather than by an American, under 
American law. They have indeed a vital need of him at 
Panama, and cannot spare him under any consideration from 
the prosecution of that enterprise. All their publications 
on the subject show the depth of this feeling. So they 
commenced again, the Suez business settled, to rub their 
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hands over his back, and to proclaim him the great man he 
always had been. It was now again even possible that he 
was a truthful man ! He could deceive his own people and 
the American people as much as he pleased about Panama, 
and the London Times helped him ; but when he tried to 
deceive the French and the English people on the affair of 
Suez, the London Times put its foot on him and squelched 
him without ceremony. 

Now as the Panama Canal is quite as important a ques- 
tion to us as the Suez Canal is to the English, it is no 
exaggeration of one's patriotism to thus again call attention 
to the subject and to a comparison of the two countries ; 
the one carefully fixing on a firm diplomatic basis each new 
phase of the question as soon as it arises, the other uncon- 
cernedly looking on, with its hands in its pockets, and 
instead of attempting some arrangement as a guarantee of 
its future interests, allowing the complications to accumu- 
late for its successors on the dangerous and ungenerous 
doctrine of " after me the deluge ! " 

Thus the most important feature of the whole discussion 
is summed up in this one proposition : that a canal at 
Panama is just as vital and as commanding a question for 
the United States as a canal at Suez is for England, and 
whereas we show a criminal and most incomprehensible in- 
difference about Panama, the English make of Suez a 
subject of daily watchfulness and of energetic action. 

Who can tell us the secret of this great indifference ? 



W. E. JOHNSTON. 
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